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Salionals with Tape Recorders save us 


58% annually on our investment!” 
— REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Richmond, Vo. 


distrib- greatly streamlined our consi 
tnat tory procedures. 
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pour ched paper tape 
st na nventory re 
able, more efficiently and 
tabu'ate current market ligence reports 
sO essential to our sales efforts.” 
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1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 
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INn BUSINESS THIS W E E K February 28, 1959 


BURSTING THROUGH THE CEILING. Dow-Jones industrial stock average 


pushes past 600 to a record high as investor confidence outruns the gains made 
by business 


DETROIT MAKES AN ABOUT-FACE ON DESIGN. The “compact car” 


revolution is more than a response to low-priced competition—it’s extending 
into the medium-price range, too 


HIGHER TAX BILLS? The Supreme Court apparently opens way for state and 
local governments to collect more from business 


BILLS OPPOSE AUTO MAKERS IN FINANCE. Senate proposals would 
split GMAC away from GM and keep Ford out of reentering the financing business 


BROADCASTING FOR BOTH EARS. The latest in stereophonic radio. ... 
NOBODY WANTS A WASHINGTON JOB. No longer does Eisenhower 


run an Administration of businessmen—the brass all want to stay home 


HUMANE KILLING. Under new slaughter law, meat packers get U. S. approval 
of electrical stunning—the method they prefer 


STABLE OF U.S. SATELLITES AND ROCKET SHIPS. What they'll cost— 


Oe an i eg ee eee ee cig ae-e 


BETTING TO HELP THE CITY BUDGET. How New York City plans to run 


electronic off-track betting system for revenue—if state gives O.K 


IN BUSINESS. News about coal haulers’ merger terms, Atlantic plane fares, 
Supreme Court rulings, antitrust charges, 22% drop in new car registrations... . 





Changing Foreign Trade Patterns Put Pressure on the Dollar. Heavy overseas ir 
vestments as well as government loans have turned U.S. trade balance into an 
over-all deficit 


When It Pays to Sell New Stock. For some companies—electronics, utilities, air 
crafts, airlines—the time is now, while interest rates and stock prices are high... . 
Stock Split Rise. Corporations return to device, as usual when market prices are 
on the rise. Year's total may top the 1955 record................2 eee eee 


In Finance. News about mortgage banking, Cities Service offer on Arkansas Fuel 
Oil stock, bank merger control bills, auto credit rates 


In Washington. News about civil rights, oil import curbs, use of imported materials 
in highway program, AEC’s power reactor proposal 


Field Bids to Fan Chicago Newspaper War. By joining his Sun-Times to the newly 
purchased News, he hopes to shake Tribune dominance 


In ‘59 Shorter Week, More Pay. That’s AFL-ClO’s program to counteract unem- 
ployment and keep economy “dynamic’...........cccee eee eeeeeeeeseeeees 


In Labor. News about slight increase in cost of living, upcoming rubber negotia- 
tions, UAV, Gee I CIICIUIIN Sin gs pew Ve Niinticn er csascecicietccececs 
Feeding a Service-Hungry U.S. Services get more than a third of the consumer's 
dollar, but the servicers work hard to keep their markets................. 

In Marketing. News about purchase of Tide magazine, department store irene, 
ruling on localized price cuts, meat packers and food chains.................:. 
Looking Abroad for Richer Yields. U.S. investors show new interest in foreign stocks. 
In the Markets. News about stock exchange commission rates, Guterma case, 
a ne Sa eee 
How Missiles Try Out for Space. Exotic new test equipment duplicates conditions 
from the assembly plant to journey’s end.........0.eeeee cee ceeceeeeeceeees 
er Tails 60 0.k0os odse saath sndPrisstb bees esangescepescces 


How the States Will Meet the Bill for Record Spending...... hh datinwse <<. 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 0) 916) 1295 144.3 4148.9 *149.8 
PRODUCTION aaah 
ee OE OF IONE. .in ccd nc vc cencc caedeateesetsicevauses gens 1,281 1,475 2,178 +2,449 q 
Anteusehiies ee ON. 8 kd ocd er ue wlenead bebe ee eonene 62,880 114,930 159,893 +150,019 155,844 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $51,078 $63,682 $65,480 $62,563 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ..........0+eeeeee eee eeeeee 4,238 12,338 13,394 13,156 13,259 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).........-.--0-eee ees 4,751 6,808 7,194 7,155 7,208 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons). ......... cece ee cece cere eeees 1,745 1,328 1,382 +1,403 1,374 
Paperboard (tons) .... ieee Dalet nad awex eieeeebaaweeceaksicevnwws 167,269 272,590 292,534 310,348 304,774 
TRADE 
Carlondings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)....... 82 52 57 56 56 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).........seeeeeeeeeeees 53 37 4) 38 38 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... .. 90 103 116 108 111 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............eeeeeeeeees 22 317 296 292 310 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 397.1 385.2 383.2 382.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... +t73.2 83.6 88.4 88.8 88.9 
Feedstefic, Gully tndex (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... ccc ccrcccccccccccces +t75.4 89.1 79.5 78.2 77.9 
eee ee ee SO cc nue kad ee veneets Read dee verkhe 17.5¢ 17.4¢ 18.2¢ 18.5¢ 18.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........ccccccccccccccece +t76.4 181.7 187.0 187.0 187.0 
| ee re ee $20.27 $37.33 $42.50 $43.83 $43.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... 2. cee ce eee eee 14.045¢ 24.615¢ 29.060¢ 30.063¢  30.100¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.23 $2.02 $2.03 $2.04 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.55¢ 34.32¢ 34.26¢ 34.28¢ 
Gee Sn GINS, FED dn sno os er oternee ned te pakisel yc bu peaweenuals $1.51 # $1.63 $1.61 $1.61 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 40.79 55.74 54.34 55.32 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.64% 4.89% 4.90% 4.89% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 25% % 3% % 3% % 34% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................... ++45,820 54,882 59,192 57,510 56,681 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... +t71,916 87,027 95,597 94,294 94,058 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,451 30,414 30,156 30,243 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... +t49,879 26,452 32,290 31,555 31,209 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.....................0cccueees 23,888 24,527 27,094 27,136 27,112 
1946 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a lle 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... January.......... 83.4 122.3 123.7 123.8 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 

New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). .Janvary.......... N.A. 125 140 161 
Construction & mining machinery...................-..005- , See N.A. 133 161 164 
NS o.oo a bh oud 4.3.63 em aa noe nbemeawemscuel eee N.A. 94 199 162 
eee pe, ORE ee ee N.A, 173 175 189 
I rae: er N.A. 85 118 123 
Other industrial machinery.......................... Bee A RE oe N.A. 122 132 154 
SRD Satie iluhhohd o Waid deicnbs eaves bin esa ss Eee N.A. 145 190 179 

New contracts for industrial building......................... Se N.A. 99 80 97 


* Preliminary, week ended February 21, 1959. +t Estimate. 


+ Revised. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
# Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
N. A. Not available. 


** Ten designated markets, middling }% in, 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Mike Shea; 27—John Coneen; 28—(top row first, third, & fourth. Second row, second, third, & fourth. Third in 


third row, 
Third row 


All in bottom row) W.W.; Second in top row—Harris & Ewing; Second row It., third row It., second in third row— U P.l.; 
rt.—Joan Sydlow; 36—Grant Compton; 56, 57—Mike Shea; 71, 72—Bud Blake; 78—McDonnell Aircraft Corp 
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Men blow up rocks 


fo make room for a dam 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Those machines bore deep 
holes in solid rock with power from 
compressed air. Dynamite put in the 
holes will blow the rock to bits. It 
used to be that the rubber air hose on 
these machines would go te pieces, 
too. When heat from the compressor 
got into the hose, it would harden the 
rubber, breaking it into loose pieces 
that clogged the machine, put it out 
of action. 


What was done: B.F.Goodrich engi- 
neers went to work on the problem. By 





adding, subtracting, changing propor- 
tions of rubber, they found a special 
compound for the hose that stands heat 
without scorching or hardening. 


Savings: Hose lined with this new 
rubber was made and put to work. On 
jobs where air hose used to go to pieces 
in weeks, B.F.Goodrich hose now lasts 
months, even years. 

Thousands of feet of B.F.Goodrich 
air hose are in constant use on the 
$98,000,000 Priest Rapids Dam project 
in Washington (pictured above). It’s 


doing dozens of different jobs, and 
lasting longer doing them, even thoug! 
it’s dragged over rough, jagged rocks 
soaked in water, sometimes battered by 
flying pieces of rock. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodric! 
distributor has complete information 
on B.F.Goodrich air hose. And, as a 
factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he can answer your ques 
tions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F. Goodrich Industrial Product 
Company, Department M-530, Akron 18 
Ohio. 


BE Goodrich industrial rubber products 








Controls Company of America 


(what’s our line?) 


Lateral 4 * i " 2 iy 
Solenoid * hae 





ieiaat ve] } Cycle-set Aviation 
power timer systems wales ' switches 


Flow controls 


Aluminum and 
bronze valves 


Time 
delay Interval ‘4 
switches timers ¥ : Snap-action 


switches 


Oi! - D : : a - Shaded pole, 
control permanent split 
valves 4 capacitor motors 


Vaporizing 
oil burners 


Refrigeration 4 > Synchronovs 
4 motors 


a e 
air conditioning Series motors 
valves 4 


how can we work for you? 


We can supply single con- Controls Company of America has a “control- 
' ling” interest in the products of American 
trols or complete systems — industry. CC control systems figure in the 


with design integrated to aircraft, guided missile, electronics, air con- 
ditioning, automotive, refrigeration and ap- 


your product or process. If pliance industries. The story behind our 


growth is one of total engineering — in which 
you have a control problem, we tackle all controlling factors to produce 
our creative engineering ser- complete systems or single units perfectly 


mated to the products they control. Write to- 
day and put these unequalled resources to 
work for you. 


vice may help you soive it. 


Creative Controls for /ndustry 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 
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HETHERINGTON, INC., FOLCROFT, PENN. © LAKE CITY, INC., CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 
HEATING ANO AiR APPLIANCE AND REDMOND MILWAUKEE VALVE CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (CANADA) LTD., COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO, 
CONDIMONING Gas AvTomorive COMPANY, INC. COMPANY CANADA © INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, SCHILLER PARK, ILl., U.S.A. © CONTROLS 
CONTROLS Div ’ CONTROLS Div Owosso, MILWAUKEE, WIS. AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND * CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPLY EUROPA N.V., NUMEGEN, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS SCHILLER PARK, ILL MICHIGAN HOLLAND © CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (ARGENTINA) SRL, BUENOS AIRES. 
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Appraisal Method 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with great interest 
Reader Veeder’s letter [BW—Jan 
10°59,p5] and feel gratified that ou 
method of measuring the efficiency 
of capital attracts the attention « 
thoughtful management. 

Granite City Steel, in the bas 
period 1947-51, was certainly quit 
a different kind of steel produce: 
from in 1957-58. But this also ap 
plies to other members of the ir 
dustry. . . . However, changes 
introduced by new management 
do not quickly change the return 
earned. A _ considerable lapse 
time is needed for their effects 
be felt. ... 

We hold that the prime function 
of capital is to produce more capi 
tal and that the measure of capital 
efficiency in a given company o1 
industry is the amount of retur: 
produced in a stated period by 
stated sum of capital, compared 
with what was produced in an ap 
propriate base period. As a corol 
lary, our approach emphasizes net 
earnings as potential capital rathe 
than as potential dividends. . 

We therefore try to establish the 
current economic value of a com 
mon stock as compared with its 
current market price. We do this 
by measuring the indicated dolla! 
amount of return to capital re 
quired to justify the recent price 
We attempt to measure the proba- 
bility of attaining this sum of re- 
turns by comparing the amount 
of capital on hand with the amount 
of capital which would be required 
at current capital efficiency to 
produce the needed sum or returns 

JULIAN GUMPERZ 
PRESIDENT 
BASIC ECONOMIC APPRAISALS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Retail Clerks Victory 


Dear Sir: 

In . . . fairness to the members of 
the Retail Clerks International 
Assn. Local Union No. 1100 in San 
Francisco . . . the pioneering time 
and a half proviso for work after 
6:30 p.m. recently negotiated with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in that city 
was a Retail Clerks . . . victory and 
should not be credited to anothe! 
labor organization . . . [BW—Jan. 
St D9 ee bee 6 

A. B. CROSSLER 
RETAIL CLERKS INTERNATIONAL 
ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Here is a Labor-Saving Economy 
for any Company Employing Over 250 People 


If you do volume shipping in cartons, we can show you 

important savings of 664% in labor time. This sizable cost 

reduction is made possible by the use of reinforced sealing 

tape. Now you need use only two strips of reinforced tape ECONOMICAL! 
rather than six strips of ordinary tape. 

This important economy is now approved by all railroads. 

Write for further information that will help your Shipping 

Department secure these savings. American Sisalkraft 

Corporation, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 














New face in town— 


The shining new look of “bright dip” aluminum is 
being seen more and more on today’s automobiles. 
Radiator grilles, body trim, dashboards and door strips 
are formed from rust-proof-forever aluminum and then 
“bright dipped”’ (chemically polished) and anodized to 
a brilliant lifetime finish. Most important to auto 
makers—‘“‘bright dipping” has made it practical to use 
easier-formed aluminum in place of steel for trim. 

Of course, this new super polishing method is not con- 
fined to the auto industry. It is being used on an increas- 
ingly wider variety of aluminum products— from trash 
cans to jewelry...from building materials to zippers. The 
important chemical in chemical polishing is phosphoric 
acid. In a “bright dip” solution, phosphoric acid polishes 
aluminum—and copper, brass and stainless steel—more 


bright aluminum 





perfectly and efficiently than is possible with other 
methods. It does the job by dissolving the high points 
of the metal’s surface faster than its valleys. This, in 
effect, smoothes or polishes the metal—in minutes! 


V-C phosphoric acid, like all V-C phosphate chem 

icals, reaches customers at peak quality and purity 

That’s because of V-C’s integrated operational contro! 
—from mining its own phosphate rock ... on through 
production to non-contaminated delivery in its own V-C 
trucks. For full information on V-C phosphate chem- 
icals in terms of your product or service, see your V-C 
distributor, or write direct to: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia » Phone: Milton 8-0113 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS...SEE 





» 





This is The Center of Industrial America 


Your boy or a neighbor’s. You'll cheer as lustily as the Few areas afford the living, educational, commercial 
kids. Whether it’s basketball or a score of other things, and industrial advantages of this Center of Industrial 
this is living . . . the kind of living so abundant in this America, so well served by the Ohio Edison System. 


part of America. And it’s wonderful for working, too. 
You see this is a very special part of America, where 
the crowded East tapers off and the Midwest begins 
. where people work only minutes away from home 
and wide-open spaces . . . where turnpike and railway, 
skyway or seaway put the rest of the world at hand. 
Here is manufactured much of the nation’s steel 
and electrical equipment, tires, foods, chemicals and 





aluminum fabricating ... many things you can think of. 
It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 

e . " p : a : . . ‘ | 

in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 

Ohio Editon System North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsy]l- : 
OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna. 














Why stockpile inventory... when 
United Air Lines Air Freight can deliver right 
off your production line? Reserved space on 
900-plus daily flights, 82-market coverage, the 
“right” flight at almost any hour, extra care 
from door to door...all are reasons many busi- 
nessmen who fly United also ship United. 
We’ll be happy to tell you many more. 















For free booklet that tells the 
Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... AIR LINES 








THIS SIMPLE SHOP-BUILT “FERRIS-WHEEL” CAN BE USED TO PUNCH, 
STAMP, HEAT-SEAL...OR TO FLARE, FORM OR RIVET 






























It’s another example how versatile Bellows 
“Controlled-Air-Power” Devices can be 
used to “spot-automate” operations in 
almost any industry. This “SPOT-A- 
MATION IDEA?” is based on a setup used 
by Frank Steere Enterprises to cut a slot 
in a plastic key case. But the basic idea 
can be adapted to perform a host of oper- 
ations in wood, leather, light metals, or 
plastics. 

It's a simple, inexpensive device. A 
Bellows Rotary Feed Table, mounted 
vertically, feeds the part to the tool at- 
tached to the piston rod of the Bellows 
Air Motor. The two are electrically inter- 
locked. Bellows Rotary Feed Tables can 
be provided to index almost any number 
of positions. The unit can be equipped 
with a “timed dwell”; additional work sta- EXHAUST AIR 
tions can be set up to perform other opera- 

tions on the same part; automatic feeding UNLOAD 
or ejecting devices could be installed. (GRAVITY) 
Whatever you make, however you make 
it, Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices 
can help you make it at lower cost. 
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THIS SPOT-A-MATION IDEA FILE 
IS YOURS ON REQUEST 





Complete wiring diagrams, installation data 
and equipment list on the “ferris-wheel”’ 

shown, and on a score of other applications : 
where Bellows air-powered work units are 
used to convert existing equipment to lower 
cost operation. Write for it today. Address: 
Dept. BW 259. The Bellows Co., Akron 9, 
Ohio. 


In this application a heated Slotting Tool is used, 


hence the Bellows BT-1 Timer to control the 
length of time the tool is in contact with the The e Ows Co. 
plastic part. The exhaust air from the Rotary 
Feed Table is used to give an assist in unloading DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 


ihe part. AKRON 9, OHIO | 


1314-B 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio « V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NO MORE UNSIGHTLY PLUMBING! New Westinghouse “Wall Line” puts all plumbing inside the cabinet 
Only 12% inches deep, it fits flush to the wall—unlike other water coolers which jut out 18 to 22 


THE NEW LOOK IN 
WATER COOLERS IS HERE! 


New Westinghouse “Wall Line” ends unsightly 
plumbing... fits flush to wall...saves space! 


You’re looking at the biggest change in water cooler design 
in a decade! New Westinghouse “‘Wall Line”’ is the first and . Westnaneys Electric Corp. 
only water cooler with all plumbing concealed inside the - ag ee ee pn ae 
. ~—— . . ease sen me more information on the new Westinghous 
cabinet . . . permitting it to fit flush to the wall. Only 1244" “Wall Line’ Water Cooler. 
deep, it protrudes 30% less than other water coolers with * 
exposed plumbing. Far easier, faster to install, too—thanks +: Nam 
to a simplified plumbing design. Ideal for all locations. Like Name of Company 
to know more about this exciting new kind of cooler? — 
MAIL COUPON NOW. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F nsWesti nghouse 
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IN TOWN OR IN THE COUNTRY... 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


MEETS ALL THE ELECTRICAL DEMANDS OF SCHOOL BUSES 





AMPERES OUTPUT (HOT) 








i) 1000 2000 3000 4 5000 6000 7000 8000 
DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A.C. GENERATOR tect 18 GENERATOR RPM 
Delco-Remy’s versatile new a.c. generator gives school buses overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
ample electrical power under all operating conditions—in thinly standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and is 
populated areas or in urban areas requiring multiple stops lifetime lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers are 
under heavy electrical loads. built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum. 


This new generator keeps batteries charged and eliminates Be sure to specify this new Delco-Remy self-rectifying a.c. 
deep cycling, thereby prolonging battery life. generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 






GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc 


emmy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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From first quarter to last: 


FULL PROFIT CYCLE 
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A REPORT |TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW ROUTE TO: 
indus : yY cuts costs CO PRODUCTION. 
with R PLYWOOD peo 








Rugged but light! Fir plywood helped cut labor, 
handling costs and dead weight in these giant con- 
tainers built by Lee Construction Corp., Houston. 
Used to ship an entire oil rig to Libya, the con- 
tainers gross up to 30 tons. Switch to fir plywood 
sheathing simplified construction, cut dead weight 
and also added strength and rigidity. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir ply wood-its uses, properties and advantages—write 





() ENGINEERING._____ 





C0 SALES. 





[) CONSTRUCTION____. 














Fast formwork. Giant plywood concrete forms helped keep work 
moving at a near record clip in forming one of the world’s longest retain- 
ing walls that runs along nearly half of the new eight-mile long Calumet 
Skyway Toll Bridge. The road links Chicago with the Indiana Toll Road. 
Plywood forms were used in sets and leap-frogged as pouring progressed. 
Specified for smooth, even-textured concrete, plywood forms help speed 
work and cut costs on abutments, beams and bridge decks on overpasses. 





Base for the brain. A special flooring system, using stout 1144” thick 
plywood over steel joists, helped solve a heavy loading problem en- 
countered when the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. decided to 
mount a battery of huge IBM data processing machines in an older 
building. The conventional load limit in office buildings is about 70 lbs. 
per square foot. The new fir plywood floor and specially designed joists 
boosted the live load rating to the required 200 lbs. per square foot. 


orm, 


‘tl “13 ‘i 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION ‘DEI A. 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


TESTED ! 


1 0. ; 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control SQUALITY 
. ? 
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Permacet New Brunswick, N. J. TAPES * ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS « ADHESIVES 
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We’re 17° cooler and 
93% happier now 
.---with Chrysler 


Air Conditioning 


““Working’s a pleasure since they threw out 
the fans and got us Chrysler Airtemp Air 
Conditioning. Whether it’s 120° above, or 





5° below we've got Spring! That’s real 
all-weather operation for you . . . and it’s 


another Chrysler exclusive!” 


“Nothing adds to my office employees’ effi- 
ciency like Chrysler Air Conditioning. We’re 





not just cooler now—we’re really comfort- 
able. Our Airtemp wrings out the humidity 
in a hurry. And it operates so quietly, I can 
hear all the latest rumors flying around 


the water fountain.” 


7 specified Airtemp for my building for 


many good reasons. Dependability assured 





by Chrysler's 25 years of leadership in 
packaged air conditioners. Economy 

from their new Power Miser Compressor. 
Selection—Chrysler offers the biggest 
choice. And includes, as standard equipment, 
safety features most manufacturers don't 


offer, even as extras.” 


More businesses do more business with 
Chrysler Airtemp. Your local Airtemp 
Dealer will be pleased to show you why. 









cs 
> HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 






Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-29B, Dayton 1 Ohio 
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Can railroads offer 
personalized service? 





—, 


a 





me 


B. R. Dew confers with B. B. Irwin, Chief Dispatcher at Rock Island, !!! 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote B. R. Dew, superintendent of the Rock Island Division 


From time to time shippers complain that some railroads 
are too big to care about a single car of freight ... that the 
persons affected by a delayed shipment are treated with 
indifference. 

“This isn’t true of the Rock Island,” says Mr. Dew. “We 
don’t function as one huge, impersonal railroad. Rather, 
we operate on a divisional basis—as seven small, inte- 
grated, well organized roads. 

“On the Rock Island Division, for instance, I have 3,000 
men helping me run 1500 miles of track. This is a workable 
size—one that enables us to be on top of every situation. 

“When a bad order car is set out en route, a report goes 
immediately to my chief dispatcher. He daes two things 
fast: (1) dispatches a work crew to repair the car; (2) 
teletypes the transportation officer in Chicago, who im- 


mediately wires or phones the appropriate traffic repr« 
sentative. He in turn informs the shipper or consigne: 
without delay. Usually the car is repaired and back in ser\ 
ice within 24 hours, and the interested parties are agai! 
notified so they know the exact status of the shipment at 
all times.” 

Personalized service—this, we believe, is what makes 
friends for the Rock Island. We may slip occasionally. But 
only occasionally. The important thing is that Rock Island 
people do take a personal interest in your shipments 
Our job is to keep shippers happy, and if we’re not doing 
it, we want to hear about it. 

Route your next shipment via Rock Island. Give us a 
chance to prove that “personalized service” is more than 
an empty phrase. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, ILL 





A bridge...a tank farm...an office building... 








We'll erect it for you... here, there or anywhere 





World’s highest arch bridge (above) spans Glen Canyon in Arizona. 
Project Manager was Francis J. Murphy, now General Manager of 
Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. This new Yuba subsidiary can erect 
any project— steel work for dams (top page), specialty structures such 
as a missile test stand for Atlas (below, left), penstocks (below, right). 








Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc., 
a new Yuba subsidiary, 
puts exceptional erecting skill 


at your service nationwide 


No matter what your erecting project, or where, you can 
now take advantage of the skill and experience of some of 
the country’s leading erecting specialists. They are men 
drawn from several Yuba divisions — particularly the Jud- 
son Pacific-Murphy and Southwest Welding & Manufac- 
turing Divisions — who now head and staff Yuba Consoli- 
dated Erectors, Inc. 


Men like J. Phillip Murphy, now President of Yuba Con- 
solidated Erectors, Inc. Men like Francis J. Murphy, Vice 
President and General Manager. Men with scores of suc- 
cesses in the erecting and fabricating fields. They have 
played a major part in such projects as the Glen Canyon 
Bridge, The Richmond-San Rafael Bridge, the big Mount 


Hamilton Telescope, and many more. 


Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc., has field equipment for 
both water and land erection. It specializes in heavy plate 
and structural work as well as lighter projects. It is backed 
by Yuba’s fabricating plants, East and West, providing 
coordinated field erection for all Yuba divisions. So no 
matter what your project, Yuba Consolidated Erectors, 
Inc., can help you complete your contract on schedule — at 


most favorable cost. 
Y Ape 


President and Chairman of the Board 


progress through diversification 
— soundly planned and integrated 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 





DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Adsco Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) * Dalmotor Division, 
Santa Clara, Calif.) * Judson Pacific-Murphy Division (Emeryville, Calif.) © South- 
west Welding & Manufacturing Division (Alhambra, Calif.) « Western Rolling Mills 
Division (Phoenix, Ariz.) ¢ Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. (San Francisco, Calif.) 
Yuba Consoiidated Gold Fields Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Exploration Division 
(Benicia, Calif.) « Yuba Heat Transfer Division (Honesdale, Pa.) * Yub@ Manufac- 
turing Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Power Products, Inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
FEB. 28, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Costs of raw materials will give purchasing agents many a headache— 
even though the consumer is getting time off from inflation worries. 


This case is a little extreme, but it’s a sample: You already hear talk in 
steel circles about conversion deals. Latecomers, fearing they won’t get 
deliveries on flat steel before “the strike,” are said to be scurrying around 
for ingots and slabs to be converted into sheet and strip. 


“This is a costly arrangement,” comments Iron Age. “It usually involves 
a lot of cross-hauling and extra handling.” 


Few large users of steel are likely to have to go into the “gray 
market.” Yet the mills surely will have trouble meeting all deliveries before 
the strike deadline on orders booked in recent weeks. 


This all creates tension. Thus, even though a lot of manufacturers still 
wonder what the shouting is about, many prices are fidgety. 


Copper holds the spotlight among the nonferrous metals. Its price was 
marked up another half a cent a pound’as this week started—and the world 
market, which is bidding metal away from the U.S., continued strong. 


Strength in copper was not unexpected, but tin was this week’s surprise. 
It rose swiftly to a point at which the buffer pool is expected to start working 
off metal accumulated in last year’s futile effort to support the market 
(BW—Sep.27’58,p50). 


The price spurt came on the heels of Tin Council action raising export 
quotas of producing countries for second-quarter shipment. 


The quota boost wasn’t large (from 20,000 to 23,000 tons a quarter) but 
its wisdom had been questioned. Some observers thought it would be better 
to let the buffer pool sell a bit to refurbish its finances. 


Zine and lead continue exceptions to the strength in the metals. 


There was another cut of half a cent a pound in lead to start the week 
off. And zine, which had maintained a precarious stability recently, was 
marked down a like amount by a custom smelter on Wednesday. 


Unlike the situation in copper, buyers abroad haven’t been competing 
with U.S. users for available supplies of lead and zinc. 


Outside the metal markets, one of the most persistent price rises has 
been in lumber and plywood (the first real gain since early in 1956). 


This move got under way last fall as homebuilding picked up. It lost 
little of its steam even when winter closed in on building (with Western pro- 
ducers noting sustained demand from California and Arizona). 


Crow’s Lumber Market News Service notes a pickup of nearly $2 a 
thousand, for example, on green fir in two weeks and $11.50 in a year. Basic 
quarter-inch plywood is strong at $80 and sheathing brings $110. 


Coal producers aren’t letting the new wages price them out of the 
market with their best customers. On the contrary, they’re even cutting 
prices to electric power companies to avert fuel oil inroads. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK The coal industry blames these competitive troubles on “excessive” 


FEB. 28, 1959 imports of fuel oil from the Middle East. 


Whether you find any element of inflation in recent price movements 
depends very much on where you sit—just as it has for a year or more. 


The “inflation-amid-recession” of 1958 reflected rising food prices; at 
the same time, most products of mines and factories were declining. 


Now the trend is going the opposite way: For several months, manu- 
factures have been advancing while food costs have edged off. 


Food prices don’t determine the cost of living, but they are the most 
important single element. And they’re most felt by the housewife. 


At retail, food now is costing just about what it did a year ago. It won’t 
move much in the next few months, hence will average somewhat cheaper 
than during last year’s February-May advance. 


The cost of the average family’s market basket would be even lower 
but for the inflexible items in processing and transportation. 


Look at the indexes: Foods at retail—in the cost-of-living index— 
are only 2% below last year’s high. At wholesale, however, the decline 
amounts to 5%. And in spot markets, where a minimum of processing and 
transportation is reflected, the decline runs more than 15%. 


Many producers of heavy equipment must be wondering where the 
inflation talk and demand for steel are coming from 


For example, machine tool builders seem to have turned the corner 
but not much more. Their new orders in January were just over $40-million; 
except for the November dip, the showing in the last four months has been 
substantially better than at last summer’s low. 


Nevertheless, the volume of new business looks woefully small when 
stacked up against any other time in the 1951-57 period. 


Shipments of machine tools fell much less rapidly than new orders 
because producers had a good backlog to work off. 


In January, however, they fell below $32-million. That meant a fair 
addition to the backlog out of January orders—but only at the cost of a 
poorer month for shipments than any last year except July and August. 


Auto production in March and for the first quarter will look pretty 
good against 1958—but not too lusty by any other recent comparison. 


Now that the glass shortage has been relieved, Chrysler has a chance 
to get back into production and American Motors will be able to turn out 
from 1,500 to 2,000 more cars a week. 


The industry is scheduling March output of 575,000 cars—up from 
357,000 last year but about the same as in 1956 and 1957. The best figure 
ever reached for the month was 794,188 in 1955. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb, 28, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 








Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don't need 


Does this case sound familiar to you? 

A midwest firm was buying lubricants on the 
recommendation of every department head, 
foreman or even operator. Inventory — often 
duplicated — was scattered all over the plant, 
yet shortages in one spot were never related 
to overstocks in another. The result: costly 
overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- 
gers of misapplication. 

Management then instituted an Organized 


Lubrication Plan. Now they use 20 lubes 
instead of 97, have cut their purchase orders 
from 300 to 12 per year. Direct savings are 
estimated at thousands of dollars annually. 

Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
neer or write for “Management Practices that 
Control Costs via Organized Lubrication.” 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-80. 


organvzed 


lubrication 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


TUNE IN...Metropolitan 
Radio BROADCASTS 
every Saturday afternoor 














better living with stainless steel 





Now, at leading stores everywhere, you will see gleaming, carefree 
stainless steel in many new displays. New stainless cookware, flatware, 
tableware, ovens, hot plates, appliances and other beautiful things to 
make your home brighter, your living easier. Shop your favorite store 


and you will realize there is no substitute for stainless steel for homes 





and home products, 


Mc LOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


HIGH QuAtL > @Ee € YT A N D S TR 


for homes and home products 


McLoutyn Stree. CorporaTioN verroit, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS Or STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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Bursting Through the Ceiling 


Now that the Dow-Jones industrial average has broken 
through to a record high, above 600, stock analysts are 


wondering: Is this a solid upsurge or a flight from reality like 
the Big Bull Market of 30 years ago? 


The stock market last week smashed 
through to an all-time high—over 600 
on the Dow-Jones industrial, more than 
200 points above the peak of what 
they called the Big Bull Market in 
1929. 

But today nobody is predicting col- 
lapse. Rather, the question is: Will 
the market now take off on the kind 
of skyrocketing flight from reality that 
made the Big Bull Market of 30 years 
ago? 
¢ To the Stratosphere—Veteran ob- 
servers note that the market is more 
vulnerable than ever to intermittent 
declines, yet they think prices may now 
take off for levels so stratospheric as 
to be frightening. 

At present, investors are much more 
confident than the current level of 
business justifies—as the rising trend of 
the chart above indicates. This con- 
fidence index, obtained by dividing an 
index of business activity by a stock 
price index, shows the extent to which 


traders’ optimism exceeds or lags be- 
hind apparent business conditions. 

As the chart shows, traders’ confi- 
dence has been building since early 
1958. If business gets better and in- 
vestors continue to behave even more 
bullishly than business does, there is 
a real possibility that the present Dow- 
Jones index of 600 will be bid up to 
extreme heights—700 or 800 or even 
1,000. 


|. The Breakthrough 


A breakthrough above 600 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average had been 
generally expected long before this 
week. During the last month, how- 
ever, the market’s advance seemed to 
be slowing down, mainly in a reaction 
to signs of a slowdown in the upward 
movement of the economy as a whole. 

It was a short-lived reaction. Last 
week, without any really new stimulus, 
investors began buying heavily. In a 


sudden rush, the Dow-Jones moved up 
from 588.82 to 595.04, a one-day gain 


of 6.22; the next day it tacked on 7.1 
points, which took the average into 
new high territory above 600. Sin 
then, the market has not moved signifi- 


cantly, but the prospect is for further 
advances. 
e Signs Point Up—While there wa 


no one factor that triggered the 


brokers say investor confidence wa 
bolstered by a number of favorable 
signs. Figures on personal income r 
leased last week, for example, climbed 
to a new high, and there was a ris 


in freight car loadings as well as in 
construction awards. In addition, news 
apers carried “inspired” stories that 
the Federal Reserve didn’t plan any 
immediate moves to tighten credit. 

But in the same week there were 
also some unfavorable developments 
including price cuts in oil and some 
other commodities and a continued 
substantial level of unemployment. So 
the main element in the renewed wave 
of stock buying seems to be that in- 
vestor confidence is now feeding on 
itself. 

A number of experienced investment 
men think that this is the most logical 
explanation for the breakthrough. As 
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one put it this week: “The market in 
January and February seemed to deflate 
some false hopes. But now investors are 
apparently engaged in some self-induced 
reinflation.”’ 
¢ Rainbow's End—This process can 
continue for a long time, particularly 
if business itself picks up strongly. But 
in bidding up prices now, investors 
appear to be ignoring any economic 
conditions except those that appear 
extremely bullish. Says one Wall Street 
veteran: “People are looking for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow.” 

Ever since last April, when the 
market began its climb, investors have 
anticipated a rise in profits. ‘Today, 
the Dow-Jones is more than 35% above 
its 1958 low, a margin that far exceeds 
the snapback in business itself but still 
justifiable as the normal discounting 
that takes place in the stock market. 
Since mid-1957, in fact, the stock 
market has been a very good indicator 
of business performance. 

Now, however, investors appear in 
1 mood for further discounting even 
before business catches up with its past 
expectations. If this is the case, it 
may mark the beginning of a flight from 
reality such as Wall Street experienced 
in 1928-29. 


ll. Flight From Reality 


Classically, a flight from reality takes 
place when investors ignore prevailing 
conditions and react to the 
internal behavior of the market itself. 
Ihe normal vield and_price-earnings 
relationships lose their significance; they 
are explained away by the rationalization 
that business is bound to catch up to 
expectations. In such a situation, in- 
vestors bid up prices to unsustainable 
levels, and this can only end im a tail- 
spin. 

Few observers think we are in this 
situation now. But some analysts think 
that the stage is being set for just such 
a move. They fear that any significant 
increase in business activity may stimu- 
late a new burst of enthusiasm for stocks 
that will carry the averages up to un- 
realistic heights. According te one ob- 
server, “The market isn’t boiling vet, 
but this week it began to bubble.” 
¢ Danger Symptoms—Signs of reckless 
investor enthusiasm are certainly on the 
increase. For example, even assuming 
that profits in 1959 will hit a new rec- 
ord, stocks are already selling at over 
16 times anticipated earnings; histor- 
ically, that’s very high. And if there’s 
any further rise in stock prices, divi- 
dends will have to show a healthy in- 
crease to maintain yields at just over 
3%; that’s very low. Investors interested 
in income can do much better by buy- 
ing bonds but, as brokers point out, 
“Most people would rather bet on big 
capital gains than play it safe.” 


cconoimic 
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Moreover, low-priced stocks, the cats 
and dogs, have been jumping in price 
much faster than the blue chips—they 
rose more than 100% in the past year, 
compared with the 35% rise in the 
Dow-Jones sample as a whole. Usually, 
market men are quick to call attention 
to such a rise as a danger sign; this time, 
the low-priced stocks have shot up with- 
out any finger-pointing. Still, some ob- 
servers are saying that the movement 
of the cats and dogs is not a good omen 
for the long run. 


Ill. No Early Doom 


Even though fears are being voiced 
in a few quarters, there is no feeling 
that trouble will break out immediately. 
In fact, most of those who are worried 
about -the recent price rise think it 
may take as long as a year, or even 
more, for the market to enter a dan- 
gerous phase. The current bull market 
is still in a fairly youthful stage, say 
some observers. 

Since last April, the market has not 
suffered a correction of more than 4%. 
Much deeper corrections are normal; 
so far, even minor price concessions 
have lured out fresh funds. As the 
bull market gets older, much deeper 
contractions are likely, with temporary 
dips of as much as 10% before it 
rebounds. Many market men want to 
see such a test before they will accept 
the view that the market is headed 
for the stratosphere and then for a 
nose dive. 
¢ Choosy Buyers—Those who feel the 
market’s position is healthy cite the 
discrimination that investors are show- 
ing on specific stocks and stock groups. 
For example, the oil stocks were de- 
pressed by the cuts in oil prices, and 
companies with unfavorable earnings 
records are generally well below their 
old highs. 

Ihe averages, in fact, are a bit mis- 
leading. Almost half the listed stocks 
are still below their 1955-57 bull mar- 
ket highs. This is one sign of investor 
realism, according to some experts. 
They also point out that institutional 
investors would not still be buying 
equities if they thought the market 
was getting out of hand. 

While it is true that most institu- 
tional investors continue to buy equities, 
a few are putting their new cash into 
bonds, particularly high-yielding tax 
exempts, and others are being much 
more cautious about the stocks that 
they buy. 

One institutional manager summed 
it up this week: “This market has to 
be watched very carefully. If you sell 
out now, you may be damned for losing 
some handsome profits. But if you stay 
in too long, you may lose your shirt. 
I’m staying and sweating it out with 
my fingers crossed.” 





Detroit | 


A new and fundamentally changed 
pattern of products and markets is 
slowly being put together in the auto- 
mobile industry. Every once in a while, 
some surface movement takes place, 
and it’s plain that another piece has 


been dropped into the half-formed 
mosaic of the “new” auto industry. 

Such a movement was last week’s 

letter from Henry Ford II to dealers 
assuring them there would always be 
an Edsel—at least for 1960 and 1961. 
The fact that such a letter was thought 
to be necessary isan implicit admis- 
sion of the change that 1s overtaking 
the industry. The Edsel, it’s plain to 
see, is the first of the Big Three cur- 
rent nameplates to be conked by the 
pendulum in the market swing. 
e Shift of Ideas—You can call these 
upcoming cars “smaller cars” or ““com- 
pact cars,” but there may be far more 
to the new product philosophy than 
merely size. Anyone who has lived with 
the auto industry for some years can 
make a case that this market swing is 
going to change many of the ideas 
on which Detroit has thrived for so 
long. 

[he Edsel just happens to be onc 
case in point. Henry Ford’s letter to 
dealers did not say—as some press re- 
ports made it appear—that the 196] 
Edsel will be a compact car of 11] 3-in. 
wheelbase. Still, it has been known in 
industry circles for some time that if 
Ford decided to keep the Edsel name 
plate, it would be on a smaller car. 

(his doesn’t necessarily mean_ the 
end of the Edsel as a medium-priced 
car, or a backdown from the original 
company goals for a new line of cars. 
A great many things have happened in 
auto markets since the Edsel project 
was given the go-ahead in 1955. 


|. Race to Market 


Ihe most easily recognizable devel- 

opment, of course, has been the growth 
in sales of small cars from abroad and 
from American Motors Corp. and 
Studebaker-Packard, and the Big Three’s 
plans to meet this market turn (BW — 
Jan.17°59,p29). 
« GM’s Entry—At General Motors, 
Chevrolet will come out with a rear- 
engined 106-in.-wheelbase car, probably 
in September. ‘That’s two inches shorter 
than AMC’s Rambler, and more than 
a foot shorter than the 1959 Chevy. At 
approximately the same time, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac will be given 
a chance to market a slightly larger 
“compact” car. 

This car will be based on the same 
“shell” as the small Chevrolet, but will 
be different in two major respects: The 
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~ Makes an About-Face on Design 


el 


@ There’s more to it than a few small, low-priced cars 
to meet foreign, Rambler, and Lark competition. 


@ You can expect to see more medium-priced cars 
like the Thunderbird—compact, distinctively designed, decor- 
ated sparingly. That seems to be the Edsel’s future. 


@ After its early resistance, the motor industry wel- 
comes the new design era as a way to give its famed “planned 


obsolescence” a chance to work once more. 


engine will be in the conventional po- 
sition up front, and there will be three 
distinct styling themes, one for each 
ot the marketing divisions. ‘This com- 
pact car will be produced in the same 
plants as the large standard models. 

¢ Chrysler at Post—Chrysler’s tenta- 
tive plans are to show a compact car 
in the fall, even though it will not 
be able to get into production until 
January at the earliest. There will 
be one version for Plymouth, another 
car for Dodge and one possibly for 
DeSoto. 

Chrysler, unsure of both the true 
extent of the market for smaller cars 
and of the intentions of its competi- 
tors, let its major tooling contracts 
late. Now it has given its marketers 
the uncomfortable assignment of trying 
to make prospective customers of Ford 
and GM wait until they can “see all 
three.” 
¢ New Lineup—Ford’s program, fairly 
well set, calls for a smaller car for the 
Ford Div. and the Edsel for the M-E-I 
Div., although the compact Edsel 
probably will not appear until 1960. 

What you have in that Big Three 
lineup is something completely differ- 
ent from merely bringing out a smaller 
car to recapture business that has been 
flowing to the imports, to AMC, and 
to Studebaker-Packard. You have, in 
most cases, entirely new styling themes 
fitted to new dimensions. If George 
Romney of AMC is correct in fore- 
casting annual sales of 3-million com- 
pact cars within five years, you have 
in all these things something approach- 
ing a revolution in Detroit. 

With the aid of hindsight, the de- 
tached observer can speculate that this 
revolution was well under way before 
the Edsel was born. It took the Edsel’s 
cool reception to alert Detroit. 


ll. Hit by a Bird 


Nothing, really, went right with the 
Edsel idea. The car was conceived in 
the late 1940s. Active work began on 
a new line of cars in 1952, but it was 
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uot until 1955 that Ford Motor Co. 
decided that the market was ready 
for a new series of medium-priced auto- 
mobiles. 

It seemed like a good idea at the 
time, as the medium-priced makes (led 
by Buick and Oldsmobile) were racking 
up nearly 40% of all sales. The follow- 
ing year (1956), the nameplates com- 
monly called ‘“‘medium-priced’” were 
not doing nearly so well, but who knew 
then that sales of all domestic cars 
were on a toboggan? 
¢ Born Too Late—By 1957, it was 
apparent that something had gone rad- 
ically wrong with the thesis of an ex- 
panding market for ‘“‘medium-priced”’ 
makes, but it was too late to call a 
halt on the Edsel. Ford had named 
the project for the father of Henry II, 
Benson, and William, and family pride 
as well as money was involved. 

Almost incredible, in retrospect, is 
the fact that one of the major things 
that had gone wrong with previous 
ideas about the market was the doing 
of Ford officials themselves. 

The Edsel was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1957, for the 1958 market. 
Within a few months, Ford Motor Co. 
also introduced two other new cars for 
the medium-priced market—a_ market 
which, it was apparent, was already too 
small for all the existing nameplates. 
One of these cars was a “super-Mer- 
cury,” the Park Lane. The other was 
Ford Div.’s four-place Thunderbird. 
¢ Hottest Ford—One of the most per- 
sistent illusions—one that tends to mask 
what has really happened in auto mar- 
keting—is that the Thunderbird is a 
“special” car with a limited appeal. 
It is special only in its astounding 
success. 

General Motors veterans recognize 
the Thunderbird for what it is—a 
medium-priced car that can’t be pro- 
duced in sufficient volume to meet its 
demand. They recognize something 
else, too. The Ford Div. has a full 
line of cars, excepting only a high-price 
competitor of Cadillac. There are the 
Ford Custom 300 and Fairlane at the 


low end of the price scale. ‘There ar 
the Fairlane 500 and the Galaxie in 
the low range of the medium-prict 
class, where Edsel introduced two 
models. And there is the Thunderbird 
at the high end of the medium-price 
class, where Edsel also was represented 

The Edsel apparently was done in 
as much by Ford Div. as by GM, an 
the principal weapon was the ‘Thunder: 
bird. When you look at the ‘T-Bird 
and start wondering why it has been 
so successful, you begin to get clu 
to the new concept in Detroit. 


Ill. Clean Sheet of Paper 


The T-Bird is a medium-price 
Its wheelbase is 113 in.—which, not 
all remarkably, is the same length as the 
forthcoming compact Edsel. It ha 
distinct design, without massive fin 
As a matter of fact, nothing about th 
car is massive. ‘The ornamentation i 
spare and simple. 

Why is the T-Bird in such demand? 
Why, particularly, is it in such dema 
in the Los Angeles area, which for yea 
has been a bell-cow for tastes in aut 
design? (Of the 47,000 T-Bird 
in 1958, one out of 10 went to | 
Angeles County.) 

Evervone has his own set of answe! 
to those questions. These lead t¢ 
equations: If a 113-in. wheelbase mal 
a compact car, the T-Bird is a com] 
car. If Ford can sell one compact 
at a “medium price” (the T-Bird | 
bare, at $3,700), there should b 
for competitors. 
¢ Break for Designers—l or several! 


now, some Detroit stvlists and execu 
tives have been getting increasingly rest 


less over the “bigger, the better’ con 
cept in cars. More than that, they ha 
been getting increasingly alarmed 01 
the similarity in design and appearances 
between theirs and competitive makes 
and the one-track approach to styling 
dictated by the sales department. Sinc« 
1955, there hasn’t been enough new 
ness in basic stvling of cars to give th 
industry’s famed “planned obsoles 
cence” a chance to work. 

Stylists and engineers, in particular, 
look upon the coming of compact cars 
as a clean sheet of paper. Now they 
can start anew. 

In the past, management has insisted 
that each year’s model must carry for 
ward some lines from the preceding 
design, so as not to destroy trade-in 
values. This precept has been junked 
only after catastrophe (Chrysler in 1955; 
Buick, Pontiac in 1959). Now if can 
be junked in perfect safety once again, 
for the small cars will have no ancestors 


to be coddled. 
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Higher Tax Bills? 


Supreme Court appar- 
ently opens way for state and 
local governments to collect 
more from business. 


Ihe U.S. Supreme Court this week 
handed down decisions that are likely 
to permit state and local governments 
to dip further into business tills for tax 
money. Just how far they will be able 
to dip is not yet clear. 

Ihe decisions center around two 
types of taxes: 

¢ State or local government prop- 
erty taxes on imported commodities. 
It looks as if the court made subject 
to property taxation the imported com- 
modities used by a number of businesses 
in their manufacturing plants. 

¢ State income taxes On corpora- 
tions that maintain only a sales office 
in a state. This decision merely afiirms 
the right of a state to levy a net income 
tax, as 35 already do. 
¢ Ore and Lumber—The import case 
involved Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube 
Co. and the U.S. Plywood Corp. 
Youngstown appealed the right of the 
state of Ohio to tax imported iron ore 
at its Youngstown steel mill. U.S. 
Plywood questioned the night of the 
city of Algoma, Wis., to assess im- 
ported lumber and veneers at its Al- 
goma plant 

Both companies based their case on 
the U.S. Constitution’s prohibition 
against state taxes on imports. Through 
the vears, this has been interpreted to 
mean that so long as a commodity re- 
mained in its raw state, it was ‘con- 
sidered for tax purposes an import. The 
‘moment it moved into a company’s 
manufacturing process, however, and 
mingled with domestic commodities, 
from which it was indistinguishable, it 
became subject to state taxation. 
¢ Separate Finding—The court, in ef- 
fect, now says that the manufacturing 
process begins earlier than had been 
previously held. It ruled that both 
Youngstown’s iron ore and U.S. Ply- 
wood’s lumber and veneers had become 
part of the manufacturing process—and 
thus were taxable. The court seemed to 
sav, in addition, that each kind of com- 
modity had to be separately judged. 

From the wording of the opinion, 
it would seem that other corporations 
using imported goods now could have 
their imported raw materials taxed by 
states and local governments. The latter, 
who rely more heavily than states 
on the property tax, would be par- 
ticularly likely to take advantage of 
this. 
¢ Valves and Cement—The income tax 
case centered on Northwestern States 
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Portland Cement Co. of Mason City, 
Iowa, an Iowa corporation, and Stock- 
ham Valves & Fittings, Inc., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., a Delaware corporation. 

Northwestern was questioning the 
right of the state of Minnesota to 
tax its net income in that state, where 
it maintains only a sales office. Stock- 
ham filed to recover taxes it paid the 
state of Georgia for its income in that 
state. It maintains a regional sales 
office in Atlanta. 

The Supreme Court said a state is 
within its rights to collect income taxes 
from corporations on income earned 
in the state even if the company has 
only a small sales office there. It made 
one distinction. Such corporations 
don’t have to pay state privilege—or 
franchise—taxes that are based on in- 


Bills Oppose Auto 


come. These taxes would simply be a 
permit to the company to engage in 
interstate commerce within the state, 
and a state cannot collect on such a 
basis. But, on the other hand, a 
corporation does indeed have to pay 
outright corporation income taxes that 
have nothing explicitly to do with its 
right to do interstate business. 

¢ New Drive—States vary in the in- 
tensity with which they tax imcome 
of companies maintaining only sales 
offices within their borders. With this 
ruling, it’s probable that businesses 
will be hearing more from states that 
up to now have not pursued such 
revenue—if the states have direct net 
income taxes. There will be less to 
worry about in states with an income- 
based franchise tax. 


Makers in Finance 


Senate subcommittee witnesses favor divorcing GM 
from GMAC; Ford delays its auto finance plan. 


With General Motors already em- 
broiled in antitrust court proceedings 
that could conceivably lead to its break- 
up, the big auto company came under 
attack from another quarter this week. 

This one came from Sen. Estes 
Kefauver’s Antitrust Monopoly subcom- 
mittee, which conducted hearings on 
legislative proposals that would force 
GM to divest itself of its auto financing 
subsidiary, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. 

By making it a violation of the anti- 
trust laws for an automotive company to 
own financing subsidiaries, the legisla- 
tion would also be aimed at GM’s com- 
petitors—Ford and Chrysler. 
¢ Ford Holds Off—The present hear- 
ings were triggered by Ford’s announce- 
ment last month that it was planning to 
re-establish its own financing subsidiary 
after 20 vears out of the business. There 
was speculation, too, that Chrysler was 
considering a similar move. 

Regardless of their outcome, the hear- 
ings have produced one result already: 
They have forced Ford to delay its fi- 
nancing program until the legislative 
situation is clarified. Ford Vice-Pres. 
Theodore Yntema was slated to appear 
late in this week to explain the com- 
pany’s stand. 

Chrysler Pres. L. L. Colbert also was 
set to appear, but GM turned down an 
invitation to send a representative. It 
announced it would submit a written 
statement later. Presumably, company 
officials did not want to testify while 
being investigated by a grand jury for 
possible antitrust action. 
¢ Two Prohibitions—This week’s hear- 
ings centered on two separate bills in- 
troduced by subcommittee members. 
One by Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and 


Sen. Thomas Hennings (D-Mo.) would 
make it unlawful for auto manufacturers 
to finance passenger cars at retail. The 
other broader measure advanced by 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) 
would prohibit the financing of sales— 
either wholesale or retail—of autos, 
trucks, buses, station wagons, and off- 
the-road earthmoving machinery. 

e Under Pressure—Members of the 
American Finance Conference, national 
organization of independent auto f- 
nance companies, testified they would 
be driven out of business if each of the 
auto Big Three fielded a financing sub- 
sidiary. Arguing for a separation of 
GM and GMAC, thev said GMAC has 
mushroomed since 1952. In 1957, they 
testified, GMAC captured 41 % or $3.4- 
billion, of all auto finance company 
business. They presented a breakdown 
showing that 45% of 1957 auto credit 
was extended by finance companies, 
55% bv commercial banks and others. 

Chmn. Walter Lundell of Universal 
CIT Credit Corp., which handles a 
big chunk of Ford financing and ac- 
counts for about 14% of the market, 
favored the legislation as a restraint on 
“monopolistic tendencies.” He added 
that the market does not justify addi- 
tional finance companies. 

David B. Corsat, president of the 
Interstate Finance Corp. of Dubuque, 
Iowa, testified that GM applies heavy 
pressures on its dealers to finance 
through GMAC. He said that, to get 
any business in GM cars, he had: “to 
go out in the alley” with dealers, boot- 
legging new cars as used ones. 

Automobile makers argue that their 
own financing companies act to protect 
the auto buyers from paying excessive 
interest rates on his car loans. 
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Broadcasting for Both Ears 


Stereophonic broadcasting, until re- 
cently a neglected poor relation of stereo 
phonograph development, is showing 
signs of becoming the life of the party 
This week, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrated a new system for stereo 
broadcasting over two channels—AM 
and FM radio, or TV and FM radio. 
Next week, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. will show its method for broad- 
casting stereo over one AM channel. 

These and other systems—some quite 
similar—under development by RCA, 
Philco, Motorola, and several inde- 
pendent electronic research labs will all 
be piled on the desks of the national 
stereophonic radio committee of the 
Electronic Industries Assn. 

This committee will come up with 
recommendations for standard systems 
for AM, FM, and TV stereo that are 
likely to be adopted by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Opti- 
mists among committee members pre- 
dict they'll be ready to report this 
year. 
¢ On Two Channels—Engineers expect 
future stereo standards to call for some 
variety of multiplexing, or broadcasting 
two sound prs over a single channel. 
Most stereo broadcasting so far has 
been over two channels, requiring the 
listener to tune in the same program 
on, say, AM and FM radios, properly 
spaced in his living room. 

The trouble with this system is that 
the listener with only one radio gets the 
sound from only one of the two micro- 
phone pickups—only half the program, 
as it were. Stations broadcasting this 
way have had to dilute the stereo 
effect to provide the one-set listener— 
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in vast majority—with acceptable sound. 
¢ Bell’s System—Bell Labs’ new stereo 
system is more compatible with 
monaural listening. It makes use of a 
foible of human hearing called the 
“precedence effect.” ‘This means that 
it the same sound comes through two 
separate loudspeakers, one a few milli- 
seconds behind the other, you will at- 
tribute the sound on'y to the speaker 
through which it comes first—the sec- 
ond speaker will seem to be silent. The 
delay must be precisely controlled to 
avoid undesirable echoes. 

Assume that there are two micro- 
phones on a broadcast stage, as the 
drawing shows. The Bell system con- 
nects each with its own transmitter 
and also with the other’s transmitter 
through a delay line. Sound from the 
left hand mike (2) goes directly to the 
left hand loudspeaker in the listener’s 
home but is delayed about 10 milli- 
seconds (4) before reaching the right 
hand speaker. 
¢ Everybody’s Happy—The precedence 
effect makes it seem as if sound from 
the left microphone comes only from 
the left speaker. Conversely, sound 
from the mght hand mike (1) goes di- 
rectly to the right speaker but is delayed 
(3) before reaching the left speaker, 
thus seems to be unheard on that 
speaker. The listener’s brain localizes 
the sound that comes first through each 
speaker, so he gets full stereo effect. 

For the single-radio listener, however, 
the sound from both mikes comes over 
his one speaker, and he hears a balanced 
reproduction of the total sound. 

This system, scheduled for testing 
on NBC’s Perry Como show Feb. 28, 


requires several thousand dollars 

of extra equipment at the studio and 
increases operating costs by requiring 
twice the number of transmission lin 
—a major consideration for network 

In this system, however, the list 
needs no other equipment than hi 
radios or a radio and a 'T'V set 
¢ Multiplex = System—Single-channel 
stereo broadcasting, by contrast, 1 
quires the listener to have a singl 
receiver with a special component t 
unscramble the two sounds, and a h 
up with two speakers. It also mean 
additional pickup equipment for th 
broadcaster, though only one set of 
transmission lines. 

Nevertheless, radio engineers pref 
such multiplexing—for several reason 
One is that it can produce higher fi 
delity in reproduction than two-chan 
nel stereo. Another is that on FM 
where the channel is “split,”” the 
channels need not be used for st 
broadcasting all the time. One can b 
put to commercial advantage in pipin 
canned music, in continuous weath¢ 
or stock market reports to private cu 
tomers, or in sports reporting, whil 
the main part of the channel carries th: 
regular program. 

That’s why some radio engineers see 
the Bell system as probably temporai 
until multiplex standards are worked 
out and multiplex receivers in the home 
find their market. The prevalent as 
sumption is that people buying new ra 
dios or TV sets won’t mind paying a 
few dollars more for a built-in stereo 
unscrambler, and that the spread of 
hi-fi enthusiasm will impel people to 
buy adapters for existing sets. 
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RESIGNED WITHOUT REPLACEMENT: 





Frank Welch, as director of Paul W. McCracken, from 
Tennessee Valley Authority. membership in CEA. 


RESIGNED—AND REPLACED FROM WITHIN: 


=) 
oy 











Asst. Secy. Frank H. Higgins, . . » Courtney Johnson, who 
replaced at Army by... had been Higgins’ deputy. 


THESE MEN WANT TO RESIGN: 


Henry Kearns, Assistant Sec- Neil McElroy, Secretary of 
retary of the Commerce Dept. Defense, ex-soap executive. 


GOP EX-CONGRESSMEN GIVEN WORK: 





Iowa’s Henry Talle got job Kansas’ Errett Scrivner assists 


in Housing & Home Finance. the Pentagon’s comptroller. 
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James K. Vardaman, Jr., as 
a Federal Reserve governor. 





ICA Director James Smith, 
Jr., succeeded by... 





Harold S. Vance, whose term 


on AEC expires later in year. 





California’s J. J. Allen, Jr., is 
Commerce Under Secretary. 






Willard F. Libby, from the 


Atomic Energy Commission. 





. . » diplomat James Riddle. 
berger after a political furor. 





Jerome K. Kuykendall, Fed- 


eral Power Commission head. 





Nebraska’s Robert Harrison 
advises Secy. Ezra Benson. 
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Nobody Wantsa Washington Job 


Eisenhower’s Administration once was a who’s who in 
business; now the brass want to stay with their companies. 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
losing its special character as an Admin- 
istration operated by businessmen. 

As Eisenhower begins his last two 
years in office, the flow of business 
executives to Washington has all but 
ceased. Businessman participation in 
government is at its lowest level in 
years and will decline even more. Here 
is why: 

¢ There is a growing reluctance to 
take government jobs. It is not unusual 
for 25 or 30 men to turn down an 
important vacancy. This ran to 70 in 
the case of a recent Pentagon position. 
One West Coast businessman has been 
offered four jobs in the past two years. 
Ne is still saying no. 

¢ The Administration is becom- 
ing more willing to fill vacancies with 
professional politicians and civil service 
employees. In some cases, this is be- 
cause Eisenhower can’t get qualified 
men from outside. But also the Repub- 
lican National Committee is insisting 
that GOP regulars be taken care of. 
and the Administration is going along. 


1. The Cold No 


The troubles of Elwood Quesada, 
administrator of the new Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, show what is happening. 

Last October he sent letters to key 
figures in the aviation industry, asking 
that they suggest candidates to fill sev- 
eral top policymaking jobs in the new 
agency. A three-man advisory board 
was appointed to look over the list 
Quesada expected to get. But not a man 
has been hired by this method. 

“I got a cold ‘no’ from the airlines,” 
Quesada explains. As a result, the jobs 
are going to old-line bureaucrats from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and to retired military officers. 
¢ Drying Up—The Atomic Energy 
Commission last year combed private 
industry for three months to find a di- 
rector of reactor development. The 
pay was $20,000. Again, industry said 
no. 

Pentagon officials delayed for months 
a final decision on who should head 
Defense Dept. research because they 
wanted a man from private industry. 
Two weeks ago they gave up. The job 
went to Dr. Herbert York, one of the 
government’s top career scientists. 

“Businessmen know the Adminis- 
tration is drying up,” one top talent 
hunter puts it. “Th don’t want to 
come—or their bosses won’t let them.” 
¢ Lone Businessman—Last week, in a 
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round of resignations and appointments 
involving a dozen officials, one busi- 
nessman of the early Eisenhower stamp 
showed up: George W. Vaughan, Los 
Angeles automobile dealer, to be assist- 
ant for legislative affairs to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Promotions from 
within filled the other spots. 
Eisenhower is having trouble filling 
even the largely honorary positions. 
Early in January, he said he would 
establish a committee to set national 
goals in such areas as education and 
health. Pressed recently about why 
nothing had been done, he said he 
couldn’t find the right man to head it. 


ll. Hard Shoes to Fill 


In addition to a number of vacancies 
in second- and third-echelon spots, 
there’s the prospect that two Cabinet 
members will have to be replaced. 

It is impossible to know whether 
John Foster Dulles will be able to throw 
off the effects of cancer and resume his 
burdens as Secretary of State. Eisen- 
hower heatedly denies he is looking 
for a successor, but Congressional 
sources insist inquiries have been made 
about who would be acceptable. The 
names of Under Secy. Christian A. 
Herter, Under Secy. C. Douglas Dil- 
lon, and U.N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge are most often mentioned. 

Defense Secy. Neil McElroy is ex- 
pected to return to Procter & Gamble 
in Cincinnati later this year. When 
he took the job in 1957, McElroy 
told Eisenhower he might not be able 
to serve the full term. He is an Eisen- 
hower favorite, and efforts will be made 
to keep him. If these fail, Deputy 
Secy. Donald A. Quarles is a likely 
choice to fill the vacancy. 
¢ Empty Desks—Here are some of the 
vacancies already bothering the Admin- 
istration: 

Willard F. Libby, a veteran atomic 
energy scientist, will leave the Atomic 
aig y Commission June 30 after serv- 
ing three years of a five-year term. 

Frank J. Welch has left the board 
of directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to return to the University 
of Kentucky as dean of agriculture. 
Jobs on the politically sensitive TVA 
board have always been difficult for 
the Administration to fill. 

James K. Vardaman, Jr., resigned as 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors in December. This is 
usually an easy position to fill. The 
name of a successor acceptable to Board 


Chmn. William McC. Martin has been 
in the White House for several week 

Paul W. McCracken left his post 
as a member of the President’s Coun 
cil of Economic Advisers three weeks 
ago to return to the University of Mich 
igan, but his intention to resign had 
been known since September. For a 
$20,000 job that traditionally goes to 
academic economists, the Administra 
tion is having an unusually hard tim¢ 
filling the vacancy. It has alread 
rejected by two economists. 

A scarcity of economists is one of 
the unusual characteristics of the cur 
rent job picture in Washington. Th 
old-line agencies are robbing each oth« 
of men, and there is a scramble f 
newcomers to staff such studies as the 
Joint Economic Committee’s look at 
inflation, growth, and employment and 
the Administration’s inflation stud 


been 


headed by Vice-Pres. Richard M 
Nixon. Nixon has turned to Arthu 
Burns of Columbia University, former 
chairman of Eisenhower's CEA, for 


help in finding qualified experts. 

Other resignations are expected 

Jerome K. Kuykendall, chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, would 
like to get out of Washington and 
would welcome a federal judgeshi 

Harold S. Vance, former Stude! 
executive, may insist on retiring \ ia 
his term on the Atomic Energy) Con. 
mission is up later this year. 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for international aff irs 
wants to get back to his auto agency in 
San Gabriel, Calif. He was a 
factor in pushing the Administration’s 
trade bills in the last Congress. 

David A. Lindsay, head of the Treas- 
uty Dept.’s legal advisory staff and a 
key man in tax affairs, has been reported 
among those planning to quit thi: 
summer. He has denied the rumor, but 
it persists in Treasury circles. 


) ik I 


Major 


lll. The Pattern of Hiring 


The pace of resignations will increase 
next year as Eisenhower's tenure ap 
proaches an end. This will be partic- 
ularly true of the hard-to-fill jobs just 
beneath Cabinet rank, which up to now 
have often been filled by young busi- 
ness executives willing to interrupt 
their careers for a couple of years. 

The replacement pattern for the rest 
of Eisenhower’s term is already plain 
¢ Solace for Losers—In recent weeks, 
Republicans defeated in the election 
last November have been appointed to 
half a dozen vacancies, and there will 
be others. 

Henry O. Talle, former representa- 
tive from Iowa, is assistant administra- 
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tor in the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. Robert D. Harrison of Ne- 
braska is special adviser to Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra Taft Benson on_ surplus 
disposal. John J. Allen, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia is Under Secretary of Commerce 
for transportation. Errett P. Scrivner 
of Kansas is a special assistant in the 
Pentagon comptroller’s office. A. L. 
(Doc) Miller of Nebraska is in the 
Interior Dept. as director of the Office 
of Saline Water. 

he Republican National Committee 

is still trying to find a place for Arthur 
V. Watkins, former senator from Utah. 
He will likely wind up in the Interior 
Dept. Other defeated Republicans are 
pushing for federal judgeships. 
° Few iacieatis-dilnaginen, 60 Re- 
publicans were defeated in the Novem- 
ber election or voluntarily retired, but 
only 8 or 10 have made major efforts 
for jobs. 

“We thought there’d be a lot more,” 
| patronage adviser for the Republican 
committee admits. “Either they are 
too proud to apply, or they just want 
to get out of government.” 

One GOP professional believes a lot 
of defeated candidates blame the Ad- 
ininistration for their defeat and have 
decided their best chance for a come- 
back is to go back home and make a 
fresh start in the 1960 election. 
¢ Up From the Ranks—Other positions 
are being filled by promotions. When 
rank H. Higgins quit last week as 
\ssistant Secretary of the Army for 
logistics, he was succeeded by Courtney 
Jchnson, who had been Higgins’ dep- 
uty. Higgins, one of the original Eisen- 
hower appointees, resigned because of 
“pressing personal affairs.” Johnson 
was with the automobile industry be- 
fore joining the Administration in 1956. 

J. Allen Overton, Jr., 37-year-old at- 
torney from Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
moved from the Commerce Dept., 
where he was deputy general counsel, 
tc the Tariff Commission. He will 
succeed Edgar B. Brossard, who re- 
signed at 70 because of statutory age 


yg eo 

¢ Nonpartisan Nominee—The tendency 
to dip into the ranks of civil service 
employees to fill key jobs is new for 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

After a flare-up of Democratic crit- 
icism that the Republican National 
Committee was trying to dictate ap- 
pointment of a new director of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Eisenhower selected a career dip- 
lomat, James W. Riddleberger. Riddle- 
berger has been ambassador to Greece. 

The first choice of the State Dept. 
for the job was Henry R. Labouisse, a 
former career officer in the department 
now on loan to the U.N. Labouisse’s 
appointment was blocked by an objec- 
tion from Meade Alcorn, Republican 
national chairman, who told the White 
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House that Labouisse was a registered 
Democrat. The White House says 
there is no record of any party afhiia- 
tion by Riddleberger. 
¢ Promotion at Treasury—Robert P. 
Mayo, newly appointed Assistant T'reas- 
ury Secretary for debt management, is 
another career employee to be elevated 
to a policy-formulating position. Mayo 
directed the ‘l'reasury’s staff of debt 
management technicians for years. 
When Charles J. Gable resigned as 
assistant to the Secretary for debt man- 
agement earlier this month, Mayo was 
given the job. Gable returned to his 
former position of senior vice-president 
of the First Pennsylvania Banking & 
rust Co. in Philadelphia. Until Mayo’s 
appointment, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration made a custom of recruiting 
bankers for the debt management job. 
“We didn’t even try this time,” a 
l'reasury official said. “Bob Mayo was 
a logical man for the job so we took 
him.” 


IV. Wary Businessmen 


It has always been hard to recruit 
top talent for government jobs. Busi- 
nessmen usually cite such reasons as 
lack of clear authority, a dislike for 
politics, criticism by unfriendly Con- 
gessional committees, and the like. 

But a check by BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters across the country turns up 
some other reasons that partially ex- 
plain the Administration’s troubles. 
¢ Reasons—There is a feeling that the 
Administration has turned against busi- 
ness. “Even Truman had more of a 
business Administration,” a Philadel- 
phia executive complains. “The govern- 
ment today can’t be bothered with the 
problems of a particular business—it’s 
too wrapped up with high-level policy.” 

Some company officials say they can 
no longer spare executive talent for a 
tour in Washington. “We've wrung 
all the spare manpower out of our top 
echelons,” one puts it. “We used to 
carry some excess. Since the recession, 
we need every man we've got, on the 
job every day.” 

Many second-rank executives feel 
that a year or two in government is 
all right for a man not yet on the 
executive ladder in private industry, 
but risky for anyone already established. 
“There is no glamor any more about 
going to Washington,” one puts it. 
“It used to help in our company, but 
now it’s looked on as a waste of time.” 

There’s growing criticism of the way 
the Administration recruits. ‘““We only 
hear from second- and third-rank off- 
cials if they want someone from our 
company,” a New York executive says. 
“It’s easy to say no. If an Administra- 
tion really needs a top-flight man, the 
President can always get him. You 
just can’t say no to the White House.” 


Humane Killing 


Meat packers get U.S. 
approval of electric shock 
treatment to stun animals in 
the slaughterhouses. 


rhe nation’s meat-packing companies 
have won their battle for government 
approval of the method of humane 
slaughter they consider cheapest and 
most adaptable to the smaller slaughter- 
houses—electrical stunning. 

The Agriculture Dept. this week ap- 
proved four methods under the new 
humane slaughter law—electrical stun- 
ning, mechanical bolt stunning, carbon 
dioxide, and gunshot. Between now 
and June 30, 1960, an estimated 150 
slaughterhouses must convert to one of 
these methods, except for Jewish ritual 
slaughter. 

Humane slaughter legislation, sought 
by humanitarian associations for years, 
was enacted last year. Under present 
methods, cattle are usually knocked 
unconscious with a hammer and horses 
are shot, but hogs are shackled and 
hoisted before their throats are slit. 
¢ Effect of Shock—While there is still 
no acceptable way to use electrical stun- 
ning—the method favored by the in- 
dustry—meat packers feel solution of 
technical problems is not far away. 

The big trouble with electric shock— 
and the reason the Agriculture Dept. 
has been against it for 25 years—is that 
it may make meat inspection difficult. 
The electric jolt causes a sudden rise in 
blood pressure, bursting the capillaries 
at the weakest point—the lungs. This 
makes it hard to tell whether the lung 
lesions were caused by electricity or by 
disease. 

What the industry must devise is a 
way to hoist the hog and cut his throat 
within three seconds of stunning, before 
the blood pressure rockets up. Two 
major packers are starting experiments, 
and others are expected to follow suit. 

Producing the electrical gun itself is 
not a major problem. Several packers 
are experimenting with devices that 
will probably sell for around $500. 
¢ Favored Way—The industry favors 
electrical stunning for two reasons. 

First, it is cheaper. The charge of 
electricity costs only a fraction of a 
cent. A cartridge to operate a mechani- 
cal bolt costs 3¢ to 4¢, and carbon 
dioxide costs about 1¢ per hog, plus a 
much bigger initial investment than 
other methods. 

The second reason, not often stated, 
is that Geo. A. Hormel & Co. holds 
the patents on the carbon dioxide 
method, and other packers don’t want 
to be paying royalties to their com- 
petitor. 
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Stable of U.S. Satellite and Space Rockets 


NUMBER OF APPROXIMATE 
STAGES MAKE-UP OF STAGES MISSION PAYLOAD 
EXISTING 
VANGUARD 3 (1) Liquid (2) Liquid Orbiting 20 Ib. 
(3) Solid satellites 
EXPLORER 4 (1) Redstone Orbiting 30-38 Ib. 
{ JUPITER-C) (2) (3) (4) Clusters of scaled-down, satellites 
solid-fueled Sergeants 
AIR FORCE (1) Thor First moon 25 Ib. 
(2) Vanguard 2nd stage shoot attempts 
PIONEER 3 (3) Vanguard 3rd stage 
ARMY {1) Jupiter First moon 12.9 Ib. 
PIONEER (JUNO) 4 (2) (3) (4) Scaled-down Sergeant shoot attempts 
DISCOVERER 2 (1) Thor Earth orbits 150 Ib, 
(2) Bell Hustler engine preparing for 
man in space 
COMING IN NEXT TWO YEARS 
VEGA 3 (1) Atlas Moon-Mars-Venus 1000 Ib. 
(2) Vanguard Ist stage ‘ probes; heavy to Mars; 
(3) New 6,000-Ib. thrust rocket under earth satellites 6,000 Ib. in 
development by Jet Propulsion Laboratory earth orbit 
CENTAUR 3 (1) Atlas (2) New liquid hydrogen {same as Vega) 
engine being developed 
(3) New 6,000-Ib. engine 
SCOUT 4 {1) Aero-Jet Senior Low-cost work- 150 Ib. 
(modified Polaris engine) horse for 
(2) Modified Sergeants communications, 
(3) Enlarged Vanguard 3rd stage weather satellites, 
(4) Vanguard 3rd stage etc. 
COMING IN 4-5 YEARS 
1ST STAGE (1) Cluster of Rocketdyne Third generation 20,000-Ib. 
NOW CALLED 150,000-Ib. thrust engines. for deep space to moon 
SATURN 4 used in Atlas— will give probes (moon, 
1-million-Ib. thrust and beyond) , 
{2) Bell Hustler engine a 
{3) Same as 2nd stage of Centaur finteessie sony 
(4) 6,000-Ib. engine < doe tn enon 
UNNAMED 5 All stages, chemically fueled, totaling Deep space and back; 7,500 
6-million-lb. thrust. Or may have probes Ib. to Mars with 


nuclear-powered upper stage 


750-Ib. return 
load. Nuclear 
version would 
take 27 tons to 
Mars, bring 12 
tons back 


What They Can Do 


In its five months of operation, the 
National Aeronautics & Space Admin- 
istration hasn’t enlarged the nation’s 
catalogue of rockets and satellites as 
it stood late last year (BW—Dec.13'58, 
p30). But it has drawn up the blue- 
prints (chart) for the country’s second- 
gencration space rockets. 

It will be a costly program for the 
U.S. taxpayer. The President’s pro- 
posed budget for fiscal 1960 calls for 
around $485,300,000 for research and 
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development on space vehicles. But the 
time will come, perhaps in five years, 
when it will cost half a billion dollars 
every time a giant rocket is fired to put 
a couple of tons of payload into space. 
¢ More Payload—Stress at the moment 
is on developing booster rocket com- 
binations with already available hard- 
ware that will put greater payloads 
into orbit or on longer journeys into 
space. 


e Much to Be Done—Not all of the 


technological problems of the second 
generation rockets have been solved, 
however. Designers must provide a 
stable space platform for astronomical 
telescopes and other instruments, 
longer-lasting power sources and data 
processing systems must be worked out 
and payloads must be packaged better. 

Some of this development will come, 
scientists hope, from the schedule of 
15 satellites and space probes this 
year and the 15 next year. 
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Betting to Help the City Budget 


@ New York City has plan to plug budget hole with 
off-track betting system, complete with electronic gadgets. 


@ It’s meeting a cold reception in state legislature, 
and stirring a stormy battle, but city goes ahead with plans. 


@ City sees eventual $100-million-a-year take, with 
state getting a cut, at maximum cost of $20-million. 


Prowling about for more money to 


mect rising costs of big municipal 
government, the New York City ad- 
ministration dropped a long-discussed 


tax bill into the state legislative hopper 


early last week—then turned to face 
the inevitable explosion. 
It had not long to wait. For the 


city of New York was asking the legis- 
lature not only to legalize off-track bet- 
ting on horse racing—a proposal con- 
troversial enough in itself. It was also 
isking to have itself made sole proprie- 
tor of a citywide network of betting 
tations, which it hopes will produce 
$100-million a year in revenue—with 
the state getting a cut. 

¢ Uproar—Through the uproar that 
came from legislators, taxpayers, and 
custodians of the public morals, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner could be heard in- 
sisting that the city “needs one big 
tax,” plus some smaller ones, to plug 
up a $14l-million hole in its $2.2-bil- 
lion 1959-60 budget. An alternative 
“big tax,” which brought only greater 
howls, was for a 1% rise in the city’s 
sales tax (from 3% to 4%). 

In the state capital, Albany, both 

. the betting and sales tax proposals got 
a cold reception. Walter J. Mahoney, 
leader of the Republican majority in 
the state senate, said both had “‘ob- 
noxious features’—and his view was 
echoed in the assembly. Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, hard-pressed by mount- 
ing opposition to his own proposal to 
hike state income taxes, was conspicu- 
ously silent. At midweek, the com- 
monest guess was: Neither the betting 
bill nor the sales tax rise had much 
chance, although some insiders think a 
potent nod of approval will come from 
Gov. Rockefeller, once his own tax pro- 
gram is settled. 

¢ Electronic Preparation—Nevertheless, 
the New York City government still 
refused to regard its long-nurtured 
golden goose of betting as a dead bird. 
With fingers crossed, a group of tax and 
budget experts works daily to perfect 
a complex bundle of plans that could 
put some of the betting machinery in 
motion by July, when the city’s new 
fiscal year begins. 

To methods borrowed from off-track 
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betting systems around the world, New 
York plans to add its own ideas by 
installing electronic ticket-vending ma- 
chines. Complete with a central com- 
puter, these would surpass with ease 
the best efforts of the most far-seeing 
and affluent bookmaker, legal or illegal. 
“For a maximum of $20-million a vear,” 
says a city budget spokesman, “we can 
set up a central computing office and 
100 betting stations, tie them all elec- 
tronically to the tracks.” 

¢ “Banking Operation”—The system, 
under control of a betting commission, 
would work like this. The 100 or more 
betting stations, spotted through New 
York’s five boroughs, would bear little 
resemblance to bookmaking parlors, 
contain no tote boards, make no an- 
nouncement, of odds, winners, or win- 
ning prices. City officials _ plainly 
envision a “banking operation,” based 
on the pool, or pari-mutuel, system of 
betting. They plan no _ promotion. 
“We don’t want to persuade anyone 
to bet,” says one, “but if someone wants 
to make a bet, he won’t have to leave 
it with the elevator operator.” 

A bettor coming to one of the 100 
stations will have to study “the form” 
somewhere else—the stations will have 
no racing information, and _ special 
guards will discourage loitering. But 
if he knows what he wants to do, he'll 
be able to buy the same tickets—up to 
$50 denominations—sold at¢a track. 
¢ Machine Tally—Then the machines 
take over. When a station’s vending 
inachine issues a ticket, the amount of 
the bet, the race number and horse 
number, the track, and the ticket’s hid- 
den code number will be flashed to 
the central computer. The off-track 
stations will stop taking bets an hour 
before betting windows open at the 
track; the computer will relay to the 
track the total sum in the off-track pool. 

At the track, the early arrival a the 
off-track pool will determine the “morn- 
ing line,” or first set of odds. Com- 
bined; with the on-track pool, it will 
influence final prices, too. Under the 
pool—or pari-mutuel—system, bets are 
pooled, and odds on a horse determined 
by the amount in the pool divided by 
the number of tickets on a horse. 


After a race, the amount of winnings 
due the off-track stations will be flashed 
back to the computer, and through it 
to the stations. Winning bettors will 
be paid off on the next “business day” 
—to discourage loitering as well as over- 
enthusiastic “reinvestment” of winnings. 
¢ City’s Take—But before bettors are 
paid off, 15% of the off-track pool will 
be deducted for city, state, and track. 
Until December 31, 1960, when its esti- 
mated the entire betting system would 
be functioning, the city would be guar- 
anteed $75-million a year out of the 
15%. The interim formula gives the 
city 13/15, the state 1/15, the track 
1/15 of the pool; but if this brings the 
city more than $75-million, the state 
would share in the excess equally. 

After December 31, 1960, city and 
state would get equal slices—7/15 of the 
pool for each, 1/15 to the track. 

For betting on out-of-state races, the 
shares would differ slightly (since the 
track would get nothing), but the same 
principle would hold—the city getting 
all but 1/15 at first, then sharing 
equally with the state. 

New York City does not know how 
much betting will turn up on out-of- 
state racing, but it is preparing to ac- 
cept these bets, too. Since the city 
would have no hookup with these 
tracks, it would pay winners out of its 
own pool, with the odds varying some- 
what with those paid at the track. 
¢ Figuring the Cost—But it’s not all 
gravy. The city’s figure of a $20-mil- 
lion-a-vear operating cost is based on 
an estimate of 1,200 civil service work- 
ers needed as “window cashiers,” sta- 
tion managers, central agency office 
help, track personnel, guards, plus rent 
for the computer and ticket machines. 

There are “fringe” costs, too. Since 
betting stations would be an obvious 
target for up-and-coming holdup men, 
the citv plans to buy “two-key safes” 
equipped with an intake chute for de- 
positing money received on bets. Wells 
largo guards, holding the second key, 
would pick up the cash at the end of 
the day, leaving the safes empty at 
night, and would deliver money under 
guard for the payoffs next day. 
¢ Bogs of Controversy—Whether the 
system goes into operation depends on 
the outcome of the hot battle between 
its enthusiastic proponents and critics. 

Opponents cry that it will encour- 
age the moral and social evil of gam- 
bling, supporters that it will suppress 
bookmaking, reduce opportunities for 
graft. Critics retort that bettors will 
still go to bookmakers for the “action” 
—such as parlays—that city stations 
will not provide; and that bookmakers 
take in more anyway on other sports. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION -* 


A barge receives crude oil from 
storage tanks on Sinclair's 
Eugene Island platform, 40 
miles off the Louisiana Coast. 
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The Case of the Disappearing Derricks 


Out in the Gulf of Mexico, some oil drilling der- 
ricks have disappeared. Offshore platforms look 
strangely bare. What's going on? Is the search for 
oil stopping in this promising area? Hardly. Actu- 
ally, disappearing derricks mean that some of the 
promise is being realized; oil has begun flowing 
to market. 

When the derrick comes down on a Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Company platform, it marks the transi- 
tion from oil exploration to oil production. On 
three platforms which Sinclair operates for itself 
and three other companies, there now are a total 
of 10 oil wells in production and 4 gas wells shut in. 


In relation to Sinclair's total crude oil output, 


600 


FIFTH AVENUE - 


which reached a record high in 1958, present pro- 
duction from 10 offshore wells is the proverbial 
drop in a bucket. But the start of production on 
this new oil frontier indicates that offshore oil will 
one day contribute importantly to the company’s 
raw material supply and is another step forward 
in Sinclair’s production expansion program. 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Ojij/ 
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In Business 


FTC Slaps Antitrust Charges 
On Newsstand Distributors, Publishers 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission last week accused the 
American News Co., its subsidiary, Union News Co., 
and top magazine publishers of antitrust violations. 

FTC charges that the distributors forced publishers 
to pay “unlawful promotional allowances” to them in 
return for position on the newsstands. ‘The agency says 
the distributors collected about $700,000 in such allow- 
ances in 1957, in violation of the Clayton Act. Actually, 
\merican News dropped its magazine distribution busi- 
ness two years ago, but retained its profitable retail news- 
stand subsidiary, Union News (BW —May 25’57,p59). 

As for the publishers, FTC says that, in making the 
payments to Union News, they violated the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The complaint charges that the payments 
enabled Union News “to outbid many competitors for 
choice newsstand locations.” 


All Transatlantic Plane Fares to Rise, 


With Jets Getting an Extra Boost 


Jet passengers—and everybody else—on flights over the 
\tlantic will be paving higher fares after Apr. 1. That's 
the agreement reached—but at midweek not publicly 
avowed—by the 85 world airlines at the Paris meeting 
of the International Air Transport Assn.; a vote will 
probably make it official any day now. 

The general boosts, affecting jets and non-jets alike, 
range from $3 round trip New York-Rome, through $5 
on the high-density London run, to $8.90 for Zurich, 

Copenhagen, and Frankfurt. 

' On top of that, jet passengers in the economy seats 
will pay a surcharge of $15, while first class will get a 
$30 boost and a “de luxe” label. This represents a vic- 
tory for the airlines that aren’t vet flying jets. 


High Court Orders Broadcasters to Face 
Antitrust Charge Despite O.K. by FCC 


Radio and TV broadcasters can be taken into court 
on antitrust charges based even on transactions approved 
by the Federal Communications Commission. That’s 
the gist of a Supreme Court decision this week upholding 
the government antitrusters against Radio Corp. of 
America and the National Broadcasting Co. 

FCC approved a swap-sale package deal in which 
NBC gave its Cleveland TV station and $3-million to 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. in exchange for the 
Westinghouse TV station in Philadelphia. Later, the 
antitrusters accused RCA and NBC of high-pressuring 
Westinghouse into the deal by threatening to withhold 
network affiliation from Westinghouse stations. 
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RCA and NBC won out in a lower court, but the 
Supreme Court has now ordered the lower court to retry 
the case under its new interpretation of the law. Appar- 
ently, the court is saying that broadcasting is only a 
semi-regulated industry, so its business transactions don’t 
automatically have antitrust immunity by virtue of FCC 
regulation. 


Other Business Issues in the Court 


The Supreme Court touched on a number of other 
business issues in its decisions this week: 

“Fair Trade”—The court agreed to decide whether a 
“fair trading” manufacturer can refuse to sell to a retailer 
in a non-fair-trade state who sells below the suggested 
retail price. In a case involving Parke, Davis & Co., a 
lower court held that the manufacturer could refuse, 
as long as he didn’t conspire with others to cut off the 
retailers. 

Tax Deductions—Businessmen cannot deduct as a busi- 
ness expense the cost of ads bought in a political cam- 
paign on issues involving their business. The case in- 
volved liquor dealers in Arkansas and Washington, but 
it comes as a jolt to electric utilities. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service had held up a decision on anti-public-power 
ads, pending the liquor decision. And the utilities also 
have a case before FPC involving the inclusion of such 
expenses in their rate base. 


Coal Roads Agree on Merger Terms: 
One Share of Virginian for 55/100 of N&W 


The Norfolk & Western Ry. and the Virginian Ry.— 
two of the nation’s major coal haulers—last week made a 
major step toward a long-discussed merger. The pair 
decided terms for exchange of stock in the merger: 
Each share of Virginian stock will be traded in for 
55/100 of a share of N&W. 

Within a few weeks the roads will complete detailed 
plans for the merger; then begins what could be a long- 
drawn-out process of winning approval of stockholders 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Merger of the roads would permit savings estimated 
at $1-million a month by the elimination of duplicating 
facilities in the haul from the mines to Norfolk, Va. 


New Car Registrations Off 22% Last Year 


New car registrations in the U.S. reached 4,650,948 
last year, off 22% from 1957, Automotive News re- 
ported this week on the basis of figures from R. L. 
Polk & Co. 

There were two bright spots: imported cars, up to 
373,189 from 204,109, and American Motors Corp., 
whose 186,222 registrations jumped it from 11th place 
nationally to seventh, with a +% market penetration 
instead of 1.76%. 

Chevrolet led domestic sales, followed by Ford, the 
1957 leader; Plymouth, Oldsmobile, Buick, Pontiac. 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


ALCO 251 diesel engine, shown ready for shipment, is lowering « 
in pipeline, drilling, marine, power generation and railroad sé 


THE NEW MODERN POWER IN DIESELS 


To the operator of large diesel engines, dependability 
and efficiency count most. Dependability, because the 
engine is usually the prime power source for his opera- 
tions. Efficiency, because even small percentage reduc- 
tions of fuel and lube oil represent big dollar savings. 
The ALCO 251 diesel engine measures up to both of 
these important requirements. Its power-assembly life 
has been extended for reliable operation over many 
years. Fuel and lube oil consumption is so low that it is 
saving its operators thousands of dollars each day. 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York 


Sales Offices in Principai Cities 


The 251 diesel is built in three sizes—in-line six 
and V-16 cylinders, from 900 to 2400 hp. All mod: 
turbocharged. To service the almost 16 million 
diesel horsepower already built, ALCO maintain 
nation-wide service organization, with four r 
parts warehouses, 

There are even more reasons why the ALCO 251 i 
new, modern power in diesels. Your nearest ALCO sal 
office will be happy to tell you about them, or wv 
ALCO Products, Inc., Dept. 113, Schenectady 5, N. ¥ 


Makers of: Diesel Engines 


Locomotives - Nuclear Reactors - Heat Exchangers - Springs - Steel Pipe - Forgings - Weldments - Oil Field Equipment 








PRODUCTION 


Tropical heat blazes in Army’s test cham- 
IN SUN ber for missile parts, other hardware. 
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Precipitation of any kind can also be provided in the test 
IN RAIN cell to reproduce weather anywhere on the globe. 





How Missiles Try Out for Space 


As the space age advances, it’s proving 
necessary to duplicate the heavens— 
in miniature—right here on earth. 

Special chambers have been contrived 
to simulate every condition a missile 
might conceivably encounter from the 
_ time it leaves the assembly plant until 
completion of its brief voyage through 
space. The purpose, of course, is to 
make sure all its hundreds of parts will 
work perfectly. A flourishing small in- 
dustry has blossomed to provide the 
equipment that does this testing for 
missile makers and the government. 

Some of the test chambers mimic the 
virtual vacuums of the upper sky. Others 

such as the new sun and rain chamber 
in use at the Frankford Arsenal in 
Philadelphia (pictures)—reproduce the 
carthly weather, since a missile spends 
most of its life on the ground exposed 
to the elements like any other piece of 
military hardware. 
¢ Rain or Shine—Frankford Arsenal's 
sun and rain chamber was built for the 
Army’s Ordnance Dept. as part of a 
$1-million-plus order for special envi- 
ronmental test equipment given to 
Tenney Engineering, Inc., of Union, 
N. J., one of the oldest and biggest 
manufacturers of such gear. Inside the 
23-ft.-high stainless steel compartment, 
engineers can produce any brand of pre- 
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cipitation, from a delicate drizzle to a 
thunderous tropical rainstorm. Or they 
can copy the sort of sunlight found any- 
where on the globe, along with the ap- 
propriate humidity. 

The rain cascades from some 11,000 
stainless steel capillary tubes, a tiny # 
in. in diameter, in the roof of the cham- 
ber. The droplets are almost identical 
to natural raindrops—which vary in 
size from 1 to 6 millimeters, compared 
with 1.5 to 4.5 mm. at Frankford. Dur- 
ing one of the ersatz downpours, it’s 
possible to change temperatures inside 
the chamber, both of the rain and sur- 
rounding air. 

As for the fake sunshine, that comes 
from adjustable 400-watt mercury vapor 
sunlamps, mounted on a _ removable 
rack. 
¢ Earthbound Space Ships—Even more 
exotic are the test chambers that coun- 
terfeit conditions in the cold and prac- 
tically airless upper atmosphere. 

For example, McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. has one the size of an airplane. 
Costing $500,000 and 42 ft. long, it can 
create temperatures ranging from —100 
F to 1,200F and simulate altitudes of 
up to 150,000 ft. Other such chambers 
test the resistance of missile parts to 
high humidities, high ozone contents, 
and solar radiation. One piece of equip- 





ment can whip up a storm of talcum- 
like dust such as might be encountered 
at high altitudes, at any temperatures 
from zero to 200F. 

On the drawing board are plans for 
interstellar chambers that will be 
eatthbound versions of what it’s like 
1-million ft. out in space. At this alti- 
tude, a chunk of space the size of a room 
contains nothing but a couple of mole- 
cules of oxygen. 
¢ Industry Guide—The specialized busi- 
ness of building the test gear has at- 
tracted many companies. Tenney has 
increased its sales from $500,000 a vear 
to almost $5-million in the last 10 vears. 
Others in the business include Cincin- 
nati Sub-Zero Products, Standard Cabi- 
net Co. of Carlstadt, N. J., and the 
Guard#e Corp., a division of American- 
Marietta Co. Los Angeles has the big- 
gest cluster of test equipment builders, 
among them Bemco, Inc., Industrial 
Refrigeration Co., Hiatt Engineering, 
and Missimers, Inc. 

[he bigger jobs also draw bids from 
makers of industrial vacuum and refrig- 
eration systems, such as York Div. of 
Borg-Warner and the Worthington 
Corp. Vacuum specialists such as 
Philadelphia’s F. J. Stokes Corp. and 
Boston’s NRC Equipment Corp. have 
dealt themselves in, too. 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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Hundreds of hotel records are 
photographed in 1 minute on a 
few cents’ worth of film 


9 


No need to keep a written record 
of some 1500 checks cashed daily 


PICTURE-TAKING BUILDS 
GOODWILL, TRIMS 
RECORD-KEEPING COSTS 


DETROIT, MICH. 

The staff of the swank Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel takes in stride such 
requests as: ‘“We want to stay in the 
same room we had on-our honeymoon 
five years ago.”’ “Can you tell me 
what my restaurant charges were last 
New Year’s?”’ 

At its fingertips are Recordak 
Microfilm copies of registration cards, 
guest ledgers, charge tickets and other 
records for years back. Takes only a 


minute or so to check any item in a 
Recordak Film Reader—to see what 
room the honeymoon couple occu- 
pied, to spot the businessman’s 
charge tickets. 


Pictures replace handwritten record 


At the Sheraton-Cadillac, Recordak 
Microfilming does much more than 
cut filing space and speed reference. 
At least six hours of clerical time are 
saved daily by microfilming the checks 
customers offer in payment. This fast 
operation (hundreds of checks photo- 
graphed in one minute) does away 
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form. Ends imanieliiiee 4 errors, ti 
And it protects the hotel should checks 
ever be lost prior to deposit. Sma! 
wonder so many Sheraton hotels 
besides the Cadillac—have alread) 
adopted Recordak Microfilming. 
7 y Sd 

Whatever your business, it will pe Ly 
you to look into Recordak Microfilm 
ing. Chances are this easy, low-cos 
photographic method has otaniet 
surprising savings to companies just 
like yours. No obligation whatsoever! 
“‘Recordak”’ is a trademark 























se seeeeeecees MAIL COUPON TODAY: ++++++eeeeeeeres 
<= e RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17 
SRECORDERK : (© Send free copy of “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” 
* () Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. A2 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) . ae 
originator of modern microfilming :° “*™* restion 
—now in its 31st year - Company. Type of business, 
Z Street. 
x City State 
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Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


It may be self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings in a paper machine producing record tonnages. Or compact, 
high-capacity Cam Follower Needle Bearings activating the intricate mechanical fingers that take the back- 
breaking work out of cotton picking. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

This wide range of experience enables you to rely on Torrington for engineering recommendations 
based on your specific application requirements. Your Torrington representative has valuable experience— 
rely on him for assistance. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 28, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Note the rising demands labor is pressing on the Democratic Congress. 


There has been no doubt since last November that the unions would 
expect—and get—a payoff for their political support. But many members 
of the Democratic-controlled House and Senate are somewhat surprised 
at the bill the unions are presenting. 


Take a look at the San Juan session of the big union chiefs—the meeting 
of the AFL-CIO policymakers (page 85). There was an undertone to which 
businessmen should give special attention: 


The unions want a bigger voice in government and many more favors 
than they now have. The facts are easy to come by, by reading the record. 


The unions want the Federal Reserve Board recognized because the 
board runs credit and determines whether money is “easy” or “tight.” 


The San Juan proposal: The board should be remade by act of Con- 
gress so that organized labor, small business, and consumers have repre- 
sentation. The idea is that this would break the “banker-business” control 
over the nation’s credit machinery. The plan is to persuade the Democratic 
Congress to rewrite the law. 


Action seems unlikely at this time. The unions know this. But their 
campaign is long-term, tied to future support of the Democrats. 


Import policy is involved. The worldwide trend is toward the break- 
ing down of trade restrictions—removal of tariff barriers. 


Unions have supported liberal trade policies in the past. That is a major 
reason why the so-called Hull reciprocal trade policy has survived so many 
Congressional debates. 


Now a shift is threatened. The unions are aware of charges that their 
high wage policy here at home hurts exports and invites imports. They have 
pressed for higher minimum wages abroad, in international labor organiza- 
tions, which increase the price of imports. But they know little can be 
accomplished this way. So the unions are shifting to a more protective 
position. 


There are new rumblings in Congress. It is true that Congress only 
last year extended the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act—the foundation 
stone for liberal U.S. trade policy—for four years, until June 30, 1962. 
But what’s happening now proves that the 1958 action did not settle the 
basic issue with any finality for the period ahead. 


Some members are looking hard at the Tariff Act of 1930 for means 
to dampen down the effect of the Reciprocal Trade Act. What they’re 
talking about is amending the 1930 act to give the Tariff Commission 
greater power, the President less, in fixing import duties, quotas—or both. 


Watch the coming unemployment conference in Washington. 


Auto Workers boss Reuther lost on his scheme for a mass march of 
the unemployed on Washington. But he did force AFL-CIO chief Meany 
to schedule a headline-making conference here in the spring. The idea 
will be to put pressure on Congress and the White House. 
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You can anticipate many proposals. 


A higher minimum wage will be on the list. The federal standard 
now is $1. A rise to $1.25 will be pushed. 


A shorter work week will be plugged. The federal standard now is 
40 hours, with overtime in excess of that. The unions are talking about 
overtime after 35 hours. The steelworkers may try to bargain for a 30-hour 
week. 


Eisenhower will resist the extreme labor demands. Any doubt about 
this was removed at this week’s press conference. 


He feels labor shouldn’t get all gains from productivity rises. Eisen- 
hower thinks there should be a division—part of the gains in productivity 
going to labor, but part also going to corporate profits. His point is this: 
Corporate profits pay a higher federal income tax, on average, than do 
wages. So, government needs higher profits to live on. 


The President is worried about labor costs in world trade. 


When asked at his last press conference about a TVA order for British- 
made steam turbines, he didn’t even bother to try to conceal his feelings 
He came right out and said the U.S. costs are too high. He added that the 
U.S. not only is finding it harder to compete here at home, but stands to 
lose foreign trade. This is a line that has been pushed hard at the White 
House by Commerce Secy. Strauss, now fighting to win Senate confirmation 
for his job. 


Is your business in interstate commerce? If it is, pay very careful atten- 
tion to this week’s Supreme Court rulings (page 26). 


The states have gained important tax powers. 


(1) If you import raw materials, the state where they come to rest can 
impose an import tax—tax imports as personal property. 


(2) If your business crosses state lines, then the Supreme Court says 
the states can calculate what you earned within their borders and then 
apply the state corporation income tax. 


Eisenhower is acting as if he were his own Secretary of State. 


With Dulles ill, the President this week showed great confidence in 
answering press conference questions. Reporters got the impression that 
Eisenhower had read the foreign reports, didn’t depend on “fill-ins.” 


For clues on how business should present its case to government, take a 
look at the job being done by the American Meat Institute. That’s the trade 
association of the major meat packers. This week it turned over to every 
member of Congress a report on just how big meat is in his state—shows 
whether his state imports or exports meat and how meat influences the 
economy of the state. It’s a new wrinkle in government relations. You 
can get details by writing the American Meat Institute, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 28, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW OR 


MODERNIZED 
OFFICES— 








—you need the kind of aid that’s in this booklet... 
practical suggestions for planning each work station... 
photographs and floor diagrams that show how to 
“find” space...and create a smart, modern environment. 
You need it now. 

Write (on your business letterhead) to 
Art Meta! Construction Company, Jamestown 1, N.Y. 


The nation’s leading 


designer and 
ga a manufacturer of 
= aT 


metal office equipment 
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STAINS ADHESIVES STRIPPABLE COATINGS 





FOAM-IN-PLACE PLASTICS ASPHALT AND MASTIC 
FLOCK COATINGS polio 








SPRAY GUNS ARE APPLYING TODAY 





Whether you want to install a plastic pool in your 
back yard, mothball a battleship, paint a train, plane, or 
guided missile—modern DeVilbiss spray is the way to FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 
do it today! 


For, precision DeVilbiss spray guns apply nearly every- D VY 
thing that will pour, from smooth-flowing lacquers and E ILBISS 
enamels to sticky adhesives and gooey asphalt and mastic 


compounds. Many materials can be applied only by spray 
—gsuch as new multi-colored paints for interior decoration, 





J and foam-in-place plastics for insulation and auto-dash- 
board padding. And all materials can be applied efficiently 
by spray—manually or automatically, hot or cold—with THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
unique benefits and savings. Toledo 1, Ohio 
If you have a painting, coating, or finishing problem, Berta, Cateries Landen, Sayland 
call your nearest DeVilbiss branch office for helpful assist- a sath ag oe paces Te 


ance. Or write us direct, today! Branch Offices in Principal Cities 














The Gulfstream’s Rolls-Royce Dart engines have no reciprocating parts. Vibration and noise are at a minimum for passenger comfort. 


Rolls-Royce prop-jets power Grumman’s new executive aircraft 


The twelve-passenger Grum- 
man Gulfstream is America’s 
first prop-jet aircraft designed 
specifically for corporate use. 
Two powerful Rolls- Royce Dart prop- 
jet engines make it one of the fastest 
executive aircraft in operation today. 
The sleek new Gulfstream cruises ef- 
fortlessly at 350 m.p.h. at 25,000 feet 
(the cabin is completely pressurized ) 
and has a range of up to 2200 miles. 





The use of Rolls-Royce engines also 
makes the Gulfstream an extraordinar- 
ily economical aircraft to operate. 
Maintenance costs for the Dart prop- 
jet engine, including installation and 
removal of the engine, amount to less 
than ten man-minutes per flying hour. 
Between-overhaul time for these re- 
markable Rolls-Royce engines is now 
up to 2200 hours — the longest life yet 
approved for a turbine aircraft engine. 


More than half the jet and prop-jet 
aircraft in operation or on order today 
for world airlines and corporations are 
powered by Rolls-Royce engines. 

For further details on the Grumman 
Gulfstream write, on your company sta- 
tionery, to the address below. 

Rolls-Royce Inc., Aero Division, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited, 
Cote de Liesse Road, Montreal, Canada. 
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When It Pays to Sell New Stock 


Es For some companies, the time is now. Debt interest 


rates are high, while stock investors bid hard for shares. 


@ This particularly helps young, fast-growing com- 


panies in the glamor fields, as well as public utilities, which 


rely heavily on outside financing. 


@ But for most companies, interest rates and their 


own earnings will have to rise quite a bit further before they'll 


risk diluting their stock equities. 


The job of raising capital is often a 
tough one for corporations. So you'd 
think that many corporations would be 
raising permanent capital through 
equity financing now that stock prices 
are so high. But, surprisingly, this isn’t 
the case. 

True, there has been some increase in 
equity financing since June, when the 
stock market began its spectacular climb. 
But sophisticated investment bankers 
are astonished that the equity route still 
is so uncrowded. As they see it, equity 
money can’t often be raised on terms 
so favorable as those prevailing now. 
They feel many corporations are de 
luding themselves in saddling capital 
structures with costly debt at a time 
when new common issues would be 
readily snapped up by investors. 
«Company View—Most corporate treas 
urers feel quite differently. ‘To them, 
the debate between stock and bonds is 
academic. They strongly support debt 
for financing because interest rates are 
tax-deductible, while dividends on stock 
are not. At the present 52% corporate 
tax rate, they point out, a 6% bond 
issue means no more than a 3% after 
tax cost to the company. 

Underwriters, however, are making a 
strong effort to get stubborn companies 
to take a fresh, hard look at the idea 
of new stock offerings. Their main 
point: Prices of many companies’ shares 
have risen out of all proportion to pres- 
ent earnings, while their dividend pay 
out doesn’t really amount to much com- 

ared with cash flow. These twin 
actors, they say, argue strongly for new 
share offerings. Moreover, there’s a 
strong possibility of higher long-term 
interest rates, which would make debt 
even more burdensome. 

¢ Liquidity High—Most corporations, 
of course, aren’t faced with the problem 
of external financing. The demand for 
capital, for one thing, is low—below that 
of the last three years. In many cases, 
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capital spending has been cut because 
of plant overcapacity; in a few, by fears 
of another business slowdown. 

Corporate liquidity is high, and com- 
panies are able to generate much of 
their money needs through internal 
sources. In fact, depreciation allow- 
ances in 1958 are estimated to have 
reached $21-billion, topping actual 
corporate earnings for the first time. 

This reliance on internal funds shows 
up in the paucity of corporate debt and 
equity issues. Industry raised only 
$$.6-billion in public financing last 
vear, from a total of 659 issues. This 
compares with $9.6-billion from 750 
issues in 1957. Common stock financ- 
ing suffered the most; it declined 19% 
in dollar volume, 12% in number of 
issues. 
¢ Spring Crop?—During the first half 
of this vear, when stock prices and in- 
terest rates both were lower, the drop 
in equity financing made sense. But 
some observers think that the rise in 
stock prices and interest rates in the 
second half should have brought an 
about-face in finance plans. It didn’t 
happen that way in 1958, but it may 
now. 

The financing calendars are begin- 
ning to show a ripple in equity of- 
ferings, enough to suggest that com- 
panies may be ready to step deeper into 
the market. The key months to watch, 
underwriters say, are April, May, and 
June. Companies are just now getting 
a good look at the yearend figures they 
usually use in ae yew capital needs 
and borrowing. If stock prices main- 
tain their present levels, underwriters 
say many companies will opt for equi- 
ties. 
¢ Beneficiaries—U nderwriters who favor 
equity financing say certain types of 
companies are most likely to oad 
by it: 

¢ Corporations that are loaned up, 
with comparatively high debt ratios. 


New financing through equities woul 
balance up their capital structure 
Underwriters speculate that Uni 
Carbide, Sperry Rand, and Reic! 
Chemicals are likely candidates. 

¢ Companies that may be sat 
with existing debt ratios, yet want 
save some borrowing reserve for 
day. For a solid company, debt 
is almost always available, but buildin; 
up an equity cushion today wil! ma 
lenders more hospitable tomorrow 

¢ Companies that have 
become hot favorites in the 
because of scientific developments 
in electronics. Such — 
find their stocks selling at close t 
times earnings, and sale of ne 
is an economical way of 
permanent capital. 

e New or family-owned < 
in other growth fields. The 
bull market gives them a chan 
create a market for their own st 
e Water Hazards—Before any 
jumps into raising new money th 
sale of equities, however, the: 
potential drawbacks to be « 
One of the biggest is the dilution 
existing equity by the issuance of n 
shares, which has a depressing eff 
on both stockholders and market 
of shares. 


Last vear, for example, Inland St 
Co. wanted to raise $50-million 
could float bonds at a 43 int 
rate, with underwriting and other fe 
amounting to about $500,000- Or 


could sell new stock at about | 
below the market, to make sure th 
entire issue was accepted. 

Since the stock was selling at aroun 
$100, it would have taken some 600,0 
new shares to raise the desired sun 
These would have been more than 10 
of the total outstanding shares, wou 
have substantially cut earnings p 
share, and would probably have for 
the market price down. Inland 
cided to borrow through bonds 

Another disadvantage to equity fi 
nancing is loss of the leverage that 
comes Ries a high ratio of fixed-incom 
obligations: bonds and preferred stock 
In such a structure, an earnings ri 
has multiplied effect on earnings—th 
gain goes largely into the limited nun 
ber of common stocks. 

Then, too, the prevalence of stock 
options for management tends to dis 
courage equity financing. Few execu 
tives will say so, but it’s hard for 
management to be enthusiastic about 
a method of financing that would dilute 
its equity position. 

Clues to companies that may go into 
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Right foreground: Nelson 
Class 1041, oil-immersed, 
4160 volt motor starters 


Left background: Nelson 
Class 497, factory-assem- 
bled switchrack, 480 volt 


Nelson Class 497 switch- 
rack with explosion-proof 
starters 


Nelson 2000 KVA, double front, 
unit substation (explosion-proof) 


Phillips Chemical Doubles 
Plant Capacity 


Editors of a leading magazine recently published a six page 
article on how Phillips Chemical doubled the production capacity 
of its Plains Synthetic Rubber Plant. They told how it was done 
and stressed the importance of selecting quality equipment to 
assure a high degree of reliability. In addition to the equipment 
pictured Nelson furnished such vital equipment as motor control 
centers, explosion-proof circuit breakers, combination starters, 
control stations and lighting panels. 

Nelson takes pride in building quality into every job. If you 
are looking for a source of electrical control equipment that puts 
pride of workmanship above all, may we suggest you contact your 
Nelson Sales Representative. Offices are located in principal 
cities throughout the United States. 


P.S. If you would like a print of the article mentioned please 
send your request to the factory. It will be mailed promptly. 


At Nelson .... quality comes first! 


NELSON 7Zc¢eer MANUFACTURING CO 
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the equity market this year can be 
found in the list of corporations that 
have lately completed equity offerings 
cr have scheduled them. 


Satisfied Users 


(he electronics industry and its sup- 
pliers of specialized equipment are a 
good example. Dozens of small com- 
panies have sold new common shares 
in the past year or so, and more such 
offerings are on the way. 

Many of these companies lack estab- 
lished credit ratings, so they can’t eco- 
nomically float bonds or obtain the 
bank loans in the volume they need 
for their rapid growth. Brooks & Perk- 
ins, Inc. (BW—Nov.24'56,p181), maker 
of the lightweight sphere that houses 
the Navv’s latest weather satellite, re- 
cently needed $700,000 to join Calu- 
met & Hecla, Inc., in operating a plant. 
It would have cost too much to bor- 
row, so the company issued 100,000 


shares 

Happily for the electronics compa- 
nies, their stocks are among the mar- 
ket’s most glamorous issues, avidly 
sought by investors. Last week, for ex- 
ample, United Control Corp., a modest- 
sized West Coast company, sold 200,- 
000 shares at an issuing price of $14 
a share. Two hours after the stock was 
issued, the bid price was up to $19.75 
¢ For Utility Use—Public utilities, 
usually pay out more earnings than 
industrial corporations, so they must 
rely more on outside money. They are 
in increasing numbers electing the 
equity route. 

Figures compiled by Irving Trust 
Co. show that electric utilities have al- 
ready this vear scheduled equity offer- 
ings equal to 85% of their 1958 equity 
financing. And the year is still young. 
e And in the Air—Underwniters sav 
that the aircraft manufacturers and the 
airlines, as a group hard-pressed by the 
capital needs of converting the nation’s 
air transport to jet propulsion, are turn- 
ing more and more to convertible de- 
bentures as a compromise between debt 
and equity financing. 

Last year, Boeing, Douglas, and Lock- 
heed among the manufacturers all is- 
sued convertible debentures, and North- 
west Airlines had a package that in- 
cluded an issue of convertible preferred. 

By selling convertibles, companies 
borrow for current expansion needs; 
then, if the debenture holders convert 
to stock—as they will if earnings im- 
prove and stock prices rise accordingly 
—the debt becomes an equity interest 
that serves as a base for further bor- 
rowings for expansion. 

This can backfire, of course, if mar- 
ket prices fail to tempt holders to con- 
vert their debentures into stock. Some 
companies are still paying stiff interest 
charges while waiting for their stock 
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Use fine-quality Wausau impression papers 


As our “Wasau Paper Doll” demonstrates, good printing 
impressions come from good impression papers. Wausau’s 
fine papers give exacting definition and offer new crisp 
contrasts in art and text. Their blinding-white pureness 
and constant uniformity are products of intensive re- 
search, generation-to-generation craftsman art, and pre- 
cision control methods. Write today for samples of 
Wausau fine papers: Everest Text, Wausau Text and 
Brokaw Opaque Offset. 
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IMPRESSION PAPERS 
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FREE—“AMERICA ON PAPER" Write on WAUSAU PAPER MILLS COMPANY /\ \ 
your letterhead for ‘America on Paper”, General Sales Offices and Mill, Brokaw, Wisconsin ae } 
a 16-page book illustrating documents District Sales Offices: Chicago Cleveland LosAngeles New York \ ese 


and papers that made American history. 


Wausau Bond ¢ Wausau Mimeo Bond « Wausau Duplicator « Wausau Ledger e Exact Bond e Exact Mimeo Bond « Exact Duplicators Exact Led 
Brokaw Opaque Offset ¢ Wausau Index Wausau Text « Everest Text « Wausau Bond Envelopes * Wausau Text Envelopes « Register & 
ASK YOUR PRINTER OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





Look...250 reports collated already! 


a portable, 
electric collator 
for only $149.50 


‘Thomas now offers a NEW Desk-Top Collator 


Every office, at one time or another, 
has been harassed by the tedious 
and time consuming task of gather- 
ing duplicated sheets into sets. 
Now, for the first time, a portable 
electric collator is available that 
turns this expensive chore into an 
efficient and effortless job... that is 
almost fun. 


Priced at $149.50, this new collator 
is half the price of any other col- 
lator available. Yet, it has the 
capacity to handle 8%” x 11” sheets 
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of all the normal types of office and 
duplicating stocks. It’s portable, 
light weight and extremely easy 
to operate. 


Ideal for every office ... easily 
moved from department to depart- 
ment. Perfect for sales bulletins, 
promotional material, price lists 
and other data. 

For an actual working demonstra- 
tion in your own office, contact your 
local stationer or office equipment 
dealer or write directly to us. 


Thomas Collators Ine. 
¥ 50 Church St., Dept. L, New York 7, N.Y. eam 


In addition to this new desk-top collator, Thomas 
has available the widest selection of collators on 
the market. From foot operated to fully automatic 
—in every size and price range to meet your own 
specific requirements. 


More in use than all other collators combined 












to catch up with the conversion price. 
¢ Others to Come—W all Street is skep- 
tical about the market for used piston- 
engined transports (BW—Feb.14'59, 
pl57) as a major source of funds for 
airlines. Analysts point out that the 
air transport industry as a whole is 
under heavy debt commitments, with 
severe restrictions on working capital 
in some instances. And underwriters say 
a number of airlines will have to come 
to the equity market soon. 


ll. Big Ones Stay Shy 


It would take more than present con- 
ditions to lure many of the big corpo- 
rations into equity financing, under- 
writers and company treasurers agree. 
First, earnings would have to increase 
considerably, so new stock wouldn't 
hurt the dividend rate per share; also, 
interest rates would have to rise further 
to the point where debt costs would be 
prohibitive. 
¢ Teetotalers—Whatever happens, you 
can bet that some companies would 
never resort to equity financing—just 
as some companies such as du Pont 
shun debt financing. 

Aluminum Co. of America, for one, 
frowns on stock issues. In more than 
50 vears it hasn’t issued any new stock, 
except for an occasional stock dividend. 

“Frankly, we don’t want to dilute 
stock ownership,” an Alcoa executive 
explains. “We'd rather finance expan- 
sion through borrowings and retained 
earnings.” He adds that it is “very, 
very questionable” if Alcoa would ever 
turn to issuing new stock as a means of 
raising new capital. 

Steel companies are equally cool to 
equity financing. They have carried out 
an ambitious expansion largely through 
retained earnings. With their pres- 
ent capacity, they see little pressure to 
fall back on equity financing for the 
next couple of years, at least. 

Inland Steel, for example, says it 
will pretty much limit its new stock 
issues now to employee purchase plans. 
It says it would issue convertible de- 
bentures rather than stock for new 
borrowing needs. 
¢ Short-Term Credit—Some companies 
feel they can get along solely with re- 
volving credit accounts for their work- 
ing capital and expansion. International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., for one, 
has opened a 3-year line for $10-million, 
intends to convert it into a 5-year bank 
loan at the end of this period. IMC 
says it will find this a lot cheaper than 
any of the other conventional means 
of financing. 

Other corporate officers, however, 
warn that you have to know when 
to replace short-term debt with long- 
term permanent capital, before it 
mounts up and saddles you with heavy 
debt costs. END 
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KELLOGG ON-SITE TECHNIQUES 
CUT CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


OVERSEAS 


When building plants abroad or at home, 
M. W. Kellogg engineers keep capital invest- 
ments to a minimum by developing and using 
more efficient construction techniques. 

Typical is a new type of field fabricating pipe 
shop, originated by Kellogg construction engi- 
neers in New York and presently in use at three 
job sites south of the equator. 

Kellogg’s new pipe shop has reduced direct 
labor hours for cutting, assembling, and weld- 
ing pipe on the job to half the time normally 
required. In addition, by using repetitive pro- 
duction line procedures, it permits native 
workers to handle their specific tasks skillfully 
with only two to four weeks’ training. 

This cost-cutting on-site facility is docu- 
mented in a 15-min. movie, “The New Kellogg 

" Field Pipe Shop,” available on re- 
quest. For the complete Kellogg 
technique of controlling costs of 
engineering, procurement, and 

' construction for the entire plant, 
0, write for Kellogg’s book, “Plan- 
‘i Ei ning the New Plant for Profits.” 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, NewYork 17, N.Y. A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro and Caracas 
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y about cash, nowadays 


A company can have sales that run into millions of 
dollars. 


But when you start figuring profits, you’re often dealing 
with dimes per unit. 
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Or nickels. 
Or even pennies. 
These aren’t “petty” cash. 


Today, more than ever, a company must calculate every 
cent it adds to the unit cost of a product when it builds a 
plant, staffs an assembly line, or buys materials. 


So when you have a “nickel & dime” problem, it’s a 
good time to talk to the men at the Continental. 


They can give you helpful information when you’re 
seeking plant or office sites. They can acquaint you with facts 
about markets or manpower. They can show you \,ays to 
speed collections or finance expansion. 


There’s hardly an industry in the world in which we 
haven’t had intimate experience. And, as the hub of a world- 
wide network of more than 3,000 correspondent banks we 
can bring you on-the-spot information when you 
need it, wherever you need it. 


But even though we are often dealing in mil- 
lions, we haven’t lost sight of the fact that dollars are 
made by keeping an eye on the nickels and dimes. 


Ap , N ... well named, 
¥ \ aN the “‘Continental” 
. pa NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 






































La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 





Member F. D. 1. C. 











H/§ can be your launching pad to 


Plan with 
a B&O 
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a better new plant space... 


Choice plant sites in B&O’s Land of Big Oppor- 
tunity with the markets you want—industrial or 
consumer, domestic or foreign. Check the B&O 
area, with our help! 

PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 


G. E. FERENCE, ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WaAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 





Stock Split Rise 


Corporations return to 
device, as usual when market 
prices are going up. Year's 
total may top the 1955 record. 


Stock splits are back in fashion. 

Splits usually increase when stock 
prices are climbing. Corporations like 
to take advantage of the device to 
broaden the market for their shares— 
and for their product. 

Over the past two months, at least 
35 companies have announced they 
were would-be splitters. There’s no 
sign of a slowdown vet; in fact, some 
compilers expect 1959 to top the peak 
of 181 splits in 1955. 

[his rapid pace contrasts with last 
vear’s lag. Then, only 12 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange com- 
pleted splits, the fewest in over a dec- 
ade. Over-all, Standard & Poor's re- 
ported that only 63 splits were approved 
in 1958, the smallest annual total since 
1949, another recession year. 
¢ Profits Expected—The rash of splits 
is a sign that businessmen expect big- 
ger profits in 1959. A split epidemic 
comes only when management views 
carmings in a rosy light. And many 
companies now won't split their shares 
unless they know they can raise their 
dividend payouts as well. 

This wasn’t always the case. Many 
companies increased the number of 
shares outstanding, for the very reason 
that they wanted to obscure the trend 
toward higher per share earnings and 
dividends. In this way, they hoped to 
avoid the brickbats of business-busting 
politicians and labor unions. Many 
companies still turn to stock splits for 
this reason, but the trend toward higher 
dividends in combination with splits is 
1 sign that at least a few of the old fears 
are subsiding. 
¢ Higher Dividend—A split, by itself, 
of course, doesn’t add any intrinsic 
value to a given share; the holders’ per- 
centage of ownership doesn’t change at 
ail. But with a boost in dividend rate, 
the split gains new meaning. Among 
those companies upping their dividends 
along with splitting their stock: AT&T, 
Denver & Rio Grande, Freeport Sul- 
phur, and Parke, Davis. 

While many companies, when split- 
ting, say they merely wish to place their 
stock within buying reach of more in- 
vestors, they often use the split to set 
the stage for equity financing (page 45). 
AT&T, for example, which spht 3 for 1 
last December despite the fact that it 
was already the most widely held stock, 
is one company that always goes back to 
its existing shareholders to raise new 
money. END 
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STRONG HEAT SEALS made with coat- 
ing of ALATHON on foil-cellophane 
pouch protect water-soluble inner 
bag. (Coating by Flexible Packag- 
ing Division, Continental CanCom- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, for Mon- 
roe Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill.) 


PUNCTURE AND TEAR-RESISTANT film 
of ALATHON polyethylene resin pro- 
tects furnace filter. Its high trans- 
parency and sparkling gloss pro- 
mote quick sales. (Film by Texas 
Plastics, Elsa, Texas, for Duralast 
Filter Corp., New Orleans, La.) 


EASILY MOLDED non-rusting back 
” piece for “FLO-PAK” pool brush 
is made of ALATHON ... won’t mark 
tile. Brush is filled with Du Pont 
TyNex nylon filament. (Mfd. by 
Plastron Specialties, for Pacific 
Coast Brush Co., Los Angeles.) 





CORROSION -RESISTANT, One - picc 
inner drum for bulk shipment o 
corrosive materials (such as hyd 
fluoric acid) is molded of ALATH 
in a wide range of sizes. (Manufac 
tured by Delaware Barrel & D 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Dela 


LOOK WHAT'S BETTER NOW...BECAUSE OF DU PONT ALATHON 


A DIVERSE GROUP OF PRODUCTS... . but with one thing in common. All were im- 
proved through the use of Du Pont ALATHON polyethylene resin. Consider better protec- 
tion for a soluble bag, an inner drum that won’t corrode, ease of manufacture for a brush 
part and a strong, “see-through” package for a furnace filter. 

Improvement such as this is typical for ALATHON. Its unusual combination of proper- 
ties has improved hundreds of products . . . even created new ones .. . and almost always 
at lower cost. Perhaps ALATHON can do this for your product, too. It’s worth investigat- 
ing. For more information write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Department, Room A-9228, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


POLYETHYLENE RESIN 


ALATHON® 


POLYCHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


REG. U. 5. pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
«.. through Chemistry 











FIGUREWORK PRODUCTION 


CASH OUTLAY DOWN 


e «ee when you take advantage of a MARCHANT installment or lease plan 


Here are practical, visible results of putting Marchant 
calculators and adding machines to work under your 
choice of five installment and lease plans: 

1. Speedy reduction of your figurework backlog. 
2. Shortened output time for your regular figuring day 
in and day out. 3. New time for needed figuring that you 
have never been able to get around to. 4. Small initial 
cash outlay and low monthly payments, both allowing 
you to save cash reserves for timely use. 


You can choose from three ““Pay As You Save” plans— 


monthly payments for 6, 12, or 18 months—to own the 
machines you need. Or, you can have constant use of ma- 
chines under a perpetual lease or lease with option to buy. 

For information about the Marchant equipment and 
plan that will give you maximum figurework and cash 
advantages, call any Marchant office or send the coupon. 


AS LITTLE AS $23.75 A MONTH 


puts a new Marchant caiculator to work for you right 
away... and it's only $18.00 a month for the Marchant 
10-key, electric adding machine. 


gone See how typical firms are now using the Marchants they needed, by taking advantage of installment and lease plans 


6 MONTHS PLAN 


Chosen by a wholesale grocery 
house when it was ready for two 
more Marchant Figurematic cal- 
culators to handle the mounting 
figurework required in serving its 
growing list of accounts. 


12 MONTHS PLAN 


A general contractor is buying a 
Marchant Deci-Magic under this 
plan. The model was chosen for 
its features that make estimating 
and other complex figurework 
easier, faster and 100 percent 
decimal-safe. 


18 MONTHS PLAN 


Selected by an electrical distrib- 
utor that wanted another Mar- 
chant ‘‘Twin-Set’’ Figurematic 
for multiplying items by prices, 
getting each extension and the 
accumulated total simultaneously 
—in a single automatic operation! 





PERPETUAL LEASE 
(Monthly Rental Payments) 

A small manufacturer prefers this 
means of acquiring a new Mar- 
chant Figuremaster. He has 
modernized his equipment and at 
the same time is conserving his 
limited working capital. 
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LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 
(Monthly Payments) 
A retail chain has put in 10 Mar- 
chant Retail Specials on this 
basis, for daily figurework and on- 
store inventory. Retail Specials 
multiply quantity by price, de- 
liver individual or accumulated 
total during actual entry of price. 





12 MONTHS PLAN FOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


This is how a real estate and in- 
surance agency is buying its Mar- 
chant Adding Machine to improve 
customer service and streamline 
bookkeeping. 








MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please send us more information on Marchant’s 
(J “Pay As You Save” plans (6, 12 and 18 months) 
(- Perpetual Lease Plan 
C0 Lease With Option To Buy 


B-2 
NAME 








PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 











In Finance 


Mortgage Bankers Told to Expand Field 
If They Hope to Continue Swift Growth 


Mortgage bankers, who originate and service mort- 
gages for institutional lenders, cannot continue their 
phenomenal growth of the postwar period, without 
changes. ‘The mortgage bankers will have to expand 
their operations to include conventional, uninsured 
mortgages and increase their capitalization. That’s the 
opinion of Saul B. Klaman, economist for the National 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks and author of The 
Postwar Rise of Mortgage Companies, published this 
week by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Klaman says that mortgage bank assets increased from 
$160-million to $1.8-billion between 1945 and 1955, but 
that their growth has been much slower since that time. 
This slowdown in the rate of growth, he says, is due 
to their almost exclusive reliance on government-insured 
mortgages, which makes them dependent on the vicissi- 
tudes of federal housing programs. 

The typical mortgage bank, says Klaman, uses bank 
credit very heavily to finance its operations. This makes 
mortgage bankers particularly vulnerable to swings in 
the money market. Higher capital funds, he says, would 
enable them to act as true mortgage underwriters, rather 
than simply as brokers between builders and institu- 
tional lenders. He adds that the mortgage bankers 
should be willing to carry an inventory of mortgages, 
providing an “ever normal granary,” that would insure a 
smooth flow of investment opportunities for lenders. 


7 * e 
GMAC Hikes Auto Loan Rate to Dealers 
As Ford Gets Ready to Enter Field 


Ford Motor Co.’s proposed entry into auto financing 
(BW —Jan.31°59,p136) is causing a repercussion within 
the auto credit field. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp., for example, has 
increased its wholesale—or floor plan—rate to dealers 
nationwide over the past two weeks to 44% from 4%. 
This is the same rate independent finance companies 
are charging. GMAC ates traditionally have been 
lower than the pack, but the trade feels GMAC’s move 
was caused partly by antitrust moves in Washington to 
divorce GMAC from General Motors, partly as a re- 
action to Ford’s proposed plan. According to one ob- 
server, GMAC is demonstrating that a factory-controlled 
unit has no competitive advantages in auto financing. 

Moreover, the independent companies are matching 
GMAC’s lower retail rates in some parts of the nation. 

Ford, itself, appeared before Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee this week to air 
the details of its finance operations. Last week, there were 
raised eyebrows when Edmond L. Grimes, chairman of 
the board of Commercial Credit Co., was quoted at 
a press luncheon as saying that Ford would not do 
business in any community where independent credit 
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companies were matching GMAC rates. Grimes later 
denied this version of his remarks to Business WEEK. 

But the independents’ new lower retail rates are 
interpreted by some as an indication that the independ- 
ents—perhaps because of Ford’s intentions—now are will- 
ing to compete more directly with GMAC. 


Justice Dept., Fed Both Seek 
New Control Over Bank Mergers 


Rival bills have been introduced in Congress to in 
crease federal control over competitive aspects of bank 
mergers. Power over bank mergers now is splintered 
between the Comptroller of Currency, the Federal Re 
serve, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., the Justice 
Dept., and the various state banking supervisers. 

Now the Treasury Dept. is supporting a bill that 
would give the Federal Reserve jurisdiction over som 
state banks that now can merge without any federal 
supervision. This bill has the backing of A. Willis 
Robertson (D-Va.), who heads the Senate Banking 
Committee. The Justice Dept., on the other hand, is 
sponsorifig a bill that calls for an amendment to the 
Clayton Act to give the department control over mergers 
accomplished through transfers of assets. Justice nov 
can control mergers resulting from stock acquisitions 
This bill has the backing of Chmn. Emanuel Celle: 
(D N.Y.) of the House Judiciary Committee. 


Cities Service Makes New Offer 
To Arkansas Fuel Stockholders 


Cities Service Co., which has sold off the public utility 
subsidiaries it once controlled, is still under Securities & 
Exchange Commission regulation as a public utility hold 
ing company. The reason: its 52% interest in the 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp, which is a crude oil producer 
As long as Cities Service maintains this interest, says 
the SEC, it will remain subject to the terms of the 
Holding Company Act because minority stockholders 
are not protected. ‘The company argues that regulation 
puts it at a competitive disadvantage in the oil industry, 
and has moved to make a change. 

Last year, Cities Services proposed splitting Arkansas 
Fuel into two companies, but this move was so vigorously 
opposed by Arkansas stockholders (BW-—-Sep.20'55, 
p142) that it had to be abandoned. Last week, the com- 
pany offered the Arkansas stockholders an exchange of 
one share of Cities Service—selling at $60—for every two 
and four-tenths shares of Arkansas Fuel. ‘The price per 
share of Arkansas Fuel is now about $35.50, down 44 
since the Cities Service announcement. This exchange 
would give Cities Service full contro] over Arkansas Fuel, 
exempt it from holding company status. 

But the new proposal does not seem any more accept- 
able than the previous one. In fact, a stockholders’ 
committee warned that “we will insist on payment for 
full value of Arkansas Fuel’s assets and full disclosure of 
what those assets are really worth, which information 
Cities Service has not given the SEC.” 
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LEAVING DAILY NEWS, after an afternoon conference with brass there, Field heads 
for another appointment. He had long coveted ownership of another Chicago paper. 
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Field Bids 


By joining his Sun-Times to the 
Daily News, Marshall Field, Jr., 
hopes to shake the Tribune's 
dominance in Chicago. 


Chicago in the 1920s saw some of 
the rowdiest newspaper competition in 
the history of U.S. journalism. As 
recorded by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur in The Front Page, the era 
gave Hollywood—and a whole genera 
fon—an immutable image of the hard- 
drinking, hard-working, hard-cussing 
newsman. Circv.ation wars among 
many as seven separate sheets flamed so 
hotly that distributors often toted guns. 

Such at least is the legend that has 
come down to the more conservative 
present. The flamboyance began to 
ebb from Chicago newspapering during 
the Depression, and by 1948 the jockey- 
ing for power had settled down among 
four rivals—Col. Robert McCormick’s 
towering Chicago Tribune, Hearst’s 
American, John S. Knight’s Daily News, 
and Marshall Field’s Sun-Times. 

Since then, there have been other 
changes—changes that fit into the pat 
tern of increasing concentration of 
newspaper ownership in cities all across 
the country. One of the principal pre- 
cipitating factors was the death of three 
of the four proprietors of Chicago's 
newspaper empires. Only Knight sur 
vives. In 1956, after McCormick’s 
death, the morning Tribune invaded 
the afternoon field by purchase of the 
\merican And now, most recently, 
Knight’s control of the afternoon News 
has been hought by 42-year-old Mar 
shall Field, Jr. (cover and pictures), heit 
to the department store fortune and to 


as 


his father’s mantle at the morning 
Sun-Times 
e Two Publishers—The deal leaves Chi 
cago with the same number of news- 
papers—four—but with only two pub 
lishers, each with a morning and an 
afternoon paper. Paradoxically, it’s pos- 
sible that the result will be more rather 
than less competition. At any rate, 
ownership of both the Sun-Times and 
the News gives Field sinew to compete 
for the first time on an almost equal 
basis with the dominant Tribune and 
its satellite American. Vows a Field 
lieutenant: ‘““The Trib can look forward 
in the next decade to some of the 
sharpest competition they've ever had 
—in promotion, advertising, and news.” 
Currently, then, Chicago newspapers 
line up as follows: 

e The Tribune, still far-might Re- 
publican (BW—May19’56,p84), with 
900,000 daily circulation and $63.3- 
million in advertising revenue in 1958. 
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to Fan Chicago Newspaper War 


e The News, somewhere between 
the Trib and the Sun-Times politically 
with 548,000 daily circulation and 
$19.5-million in ad revenue last year. 
It takes a somewhat breezy approach 
to the news and reportedly carries more 
food advertising than any other U.S. 
paper. 

e The Sun-Times, moderately Re- 
publican and internationalist, with 534,- 
060 daily buyers and $19-million 
grossed from ads in "58. Though it’s 
Chicago’s only tabloid, “the only thing 
tabloid about it is its format,” accord- 
ing to Field, who’s proud of its appeal 
to intellectuals and high-income read- 
ers. 

e The American, with 467,000 
daily circulation and $12-million rev- 
enue from ads. Under Trib ownership 
it has retained much of the news and 
editorial flavor of a Hearst paper, 
though on major issues it now follows 
that of the Tribune. 
¢ Still Underdogs—Together, the Field 
newspapers still fall shy of the Tribune 
holdings, with combined circulation of 
1,082,000 against 1,300,000 and a take 
from ads of $38.5-million against $75.3- 
million (in lineage, the discrepancy is 
only 42-million against 64-million). But 
Field is in better posture than ever to 
strike at his rivals. 

The tussle will be watched raptly by 
advertisers and other students of the 


newspaper industry throughout the 


country, for it will be taking place in 
the nation’s second biggest market. Not 
only is the Chicago metropolitan area 
No. 2 in population, but it’s the No. 
1 area for industrial growth. Last year, 
the area listed 2.8-million workers, each 
with paychecks to spend. 


I. The Fields of Publishing 


The purchase of the News also is a 
benchmark in the career of Marshall 
Field, Jr., who was overshadowed in the 
public eye by his father until the latter’s 
death in late 1956. As the younger 
Field makes his own personality felt, it 
becomes increasingly evident that he’s 
a different sort of man than the elder. 

Marshall Field I—great-grandfather of 
the man who now bears the name— 
arrived in Chicago in 1856 to found the 
famous department store that built the 
family fortune. That fortune enabled 
his grandson, the late Marshall Field, 
Sr., to devote much of his energy to 
publishing. He spent liberally to back 
New York’s PM, a high-minded but 
rather spectacularly unsuccessful experi- 
ment in tabloid journalism; he owned 
75% control of Simon & Schuster and 
100% of Pocket Books, Inc. And in 
1941 he founded the Chicago Sun, sup- 
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AT SUN-TIMES, where he spends his mornings, Field stops for an updating from 
City Editor Karin Walsh (seated). An informal boss, he always works in shirt sleeves 
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HE PRESSURE on profits of rising costs is caus- 

ing management in practically every industry 
to look closely for economies in phases of plant 
operation which may have been taken too much 
for granted in the past. One such productive source of additional savings 
is in the area of more efficient measurement and control of gases and liquids 
used for various purposes in the plant. 


This includes not only heating and air conditioning systems, but also 
the gases and liquids which may be used as raw materials, as aids in manu- 
facturing, or which emerge as finished products. All of it must, of course, be 
controlled. And “in-plant’”’ metering is becoming very necessary for a com- 
bination of reasons: to control cost, to maintain quality, to replace slow and 
expensive batching methods, and to provide dependable audit control records. 


This growing interest in better measurement and control has created a 
growing market throughout general industry for a variety of our products 
which have long been leaders in certain specialized industries. For instance, 
Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug valves have for many years been the 
most widely used valves in the gas and petroleum industries; now more and 
more of them are going into manufacturing and processing plants of all types. 
So, too, are other of our measurement and control products such as water 
meters, gas meters and pressure regulators, liquid meters, chart drives, high 
pressure steam valves, and Republic flow control equipment. 


There is hardly a manufacturing or processing plant where the right 
application of the right measurement and flow control equipment will not 
produce savings many times the modest cost involved. 


Municipalities with less than 50,000 people often are handicapped by lack of a 
traffic engineer or lack of money in making a proper survey of their parking 
needs. Information carefully compiled over the years enables our Municipal and 
Utility Division to provide this service at no cost. Such information is vital in the 
placing of meters, the alignment of parking stalls, and the location of off-the- 
street parking lots. 


In addition to voting machines, our Automatic Voting Machine Division also 
manufactures the Aetna Drivotrainer. The Drivotrainer makes possible a more 
economical way to teach teenagers the fundamentals of driving in the classroom. 
It is not meant to substitute for automobiles in a training program, but rather 
to cut down on the time an instructor must be with a student in a dual-control 
car. The result is that more students can be taught per-instructor and per-car. 


A simple plastic “‘gadget,’’ designed to demonstrate visually the function of 
lubricant in our Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug valves, was introduced 
at the American Petroleum Institute convention in Chicago. The supply 
was soon exhausted, and requests for more continue to come in. Which 
seems to point up the fact that the basic advantages of a product, if dra- 
matically told, are interesting news even to old customers. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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posedly at the behest of Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, with whom he was much 
in sympathy. The story is that FDR 
wanted a liberal morning newspaper in 
Chicago to counter the Tribune’s views. 
e Scion’s Education—In the meantime, 
Marshall, Jr., was growing up and grad- 
uating from Harvard and the Universit, 
of Virginia Law School. “Though h« 
was admitted to the bar, World War I] 
came along before he could practice his 
chosen profession, and during the war 
he decided to change it to publishing 
anyway. He spent four years in the 
Navy, from which he came away with 
a Silver Star won during a battle in the 
Pacific. 

At the Sun, the scion’s apprenticeship 
began almost like any cub’s with stints 
on police, rewrite, and the like. There 
were perceptible differences, though. 
City room wags tell a tale, perhaps 
apocrvphal, of “Marsh” at the poker 
table in the police press room, having 
to dig among $100 bills to find small 
change for the kitty. Right after a two- 
week spell under the tutelage of rewrite 
man Fletcher Wilson, “Marsh” became 
assistant city editor. “The Wilson 
school of journalism must be pretty 
good,” cracks Wilson. 

Field went on to the Washington 
and London bureaus of the Sun, and, 
for a time, to the New York Herald- 
I'ribune. The consensus of his col- 
leagues was that he managed pretty well 
to carry his own weight—and that, in 
any case, he was always genuinely 
affable. 
¢ Pre-Eisenhower—In 1950, two years 
after his father had bought and merged 
the afternoon Times with the Sun, 
Field succeeded him as editor and pub- 
lisher of ‘the Sun-Times. The first 
startling change came in January, 1952, 
when the Sun-Times, in a front-page 
editorial, espoused Eisenhower for 
President. Since this shift, the paper 
has pretty much stayed to the right, 
though in the 1958 election it sup- 
ported more Cook County Democrats 
than Republicans. 

In his years at the top, Field has 
earned the respect of the men around 
him as a decisive executive. He wants 
to make the important decisions him- 
self, but he’s always willing to listen 
to arguments and to be persuaded. 


ll. Exit Knight, Enter Field 


Field’s differences from his father 
aren’t all political. A Sun-Times staffer 
who dealt with both men on union 
affairs comments that Field, Sr., was so 
willing to grant requests that associates 
had to protect him from hearing them. 
The son, by contrast, is “not an easy 
man to deal with” and “has to be con- 
vinced that everything we are asking i 
to both our advantage and the paper's. 

The biggest test yet of Field’s bai 
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on-time completion... 


when I designs, engineers and constructs 


your new process industry plant 


Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 8OO major installations for the process industries 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. » WASHINGTON, D.C. » HOUSTON + MARACAIBO «+ MONTREAL + PARIS + THE HAGUE - LON 

















Movable HAUSERMAN Walls 


FOR THE MAN WHO LOOKS AHEAD 


He’s really the same person. He knows his office layout will 
have to change—to grow with him. To do this, 

the walls have to be movable—easy to rearrange quickly, 
economically—without interrupting his busy schedule. 
That explains his office and its Movable HAUSERMAN Walls. 

This man who looks ahead also looks around. 

He appreciates the atmosphere created by the quiet beauty 
of good design... the excitement of color that makes 

him glad to be in a room. He knows he will work better, 
feel better, think better, when he’s surrounded 

by fine things. That explains why the movable interior 
walls he selected are HAUSERMAN. 

There’s no price tag on creativity, so there’s no reason 
why the beautiful cannot be economical. You will find 
exactly the right wall system to meet your needs—at a cost 
far less than you might expect—in the complete line 
of Movable HAUSERMAN Interior Walls. 

Call your HAUSERMAN representative today. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “PARTITIONS.” Or write: 

The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7391 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

















Private Offices 


Attractive and efficien! 
offices for executives 
can be readily designed 
with a HAUSERMAN Wall 
System capable of easy 
relocation to meet in- 
evitable changes in 
space requirements. 


Commercial 
and Institutional 


For every area that the 
public sees, HAUSERMAN 
Wall Systems in many 
space-dividing arrange- 
ments and decorator 
colors assure a good 
impression at a low cost. 
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MAN WHO LOOKS AROUND 





General Offices 


Greater efficiency and 
working privacy can 
be provided at lowest 
cost with head-high 
HAUSERMAN Divider- 
Walls that readily 
combine with other 
HAUSERMAN Wall units. 


Industrial 


For manufacturing areas 
of plants, the efficiency 
and versatility of the 
HAUSERMAN Movable 
Wall System are avail- 
able at minimum cost, 
with the convenience 
of movability. 























MOVABLE 
HAUSERMAN 


INTERIOR WALLS 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY «+ 7391 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada Ltd. + Mallard Road, Toronto, Ontario 
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THIS DISTINGUISHED AND REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


IDENTIFIES GENUINE CHAMPION PAPERS 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 


CHAPMIPION?® IPAIPERS 


Quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, envelopes, labels, boxwraps, 
greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY + HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlar 


ta, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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gaining mettle was the purchase of the 
News. Already, of course, he had sub- 
stantial business interests. His father 
left him and three trustees control of 
Vield Enterprises, Inc., with assets esti- 
mated at $100-million. Besides the 
Sun-Times, it owns real estate and 
publishes, through a subsidiary, the 
World Book encyclopedia and Child- 
craft. Field is president and director 
of Field Enterprises, director and largest 
single stockholder in Marshall Field & 
Co., director of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, and vice-president of the 
philanthropic Field Foundation. 

Until last summer, Field Enterprises 
owned Parade, the money-making syn- 
dicated newspaper supplement, but sold 
it to John Hay Whitney (BW—Aug.9 
'58,p52). The deal gave Whitney a 
profitable publishing property to offset 
possible losses from his investment in 
the New York Herald-Tribune—and 
gave Field cash to dicker for the 
News. 
¢ Dreams—One reason for his inter- 
est in the News was perhaps a desire 
for prestige; one observer has described 
Field as “a publisher with a lot of 
money but no reputation.” But he 
also “used to lie awaxe nights think- 
ing how a combination could fight the 
[ribune.” His father had eyed the 
News before buying the Times, and 
the flirtation ay on to the son, 
grew serious about a year ago, after 
the Trib latched on to the Ameri 
can. 

Knight had bought control of the 
News for $2.1-million cash in 1944 
and added it to his chain (other mem- 
bers: Akron Beacon-Journal, Charlotte 
Observer, Detroit Free Press, Miami 
Herald). Last month, Field, through 
Field Enterprises, paid Knight inter 
ests $17-million for their News hold- 
ings. He spent another $6-million to 
buy other outstanding News shares 
and bring his control up to 97.5%. 
¢ Field’s Impact—So far, there’s little 
evidence of change in either the News 
or the Sun-Times. Basil L. (Stuffy) 
Walters, Knight’s executive editor at 
the News, elected to stay on under 
Field. The new owner’s announced 
plan is to preserve the identity and 
staffs of both papers, which will com 
pete vigorously both between them- 
selves and with the Trib and American. 

There’s a speculation that Field 
might consolidate mechanical opera- 
tions for both sheets in the Sun-Times’ 
sparkling new plant along the Chicago 
River. It’s possible that white-collar 
departments might move someday, too. 
In the meantime, Field is dividing his 
time between the two buildings, and 
his two news staffs are pitted in more 
relentless competition than ever. “Right 
now,” confides a Sun-Times man, “we'd 
rather be scooped by the Trib than by 
the News.” END 
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“If you’re undecided about a Transfer Agent why 
don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?”’ 


Rely on New York’s biggest 
bank for the people and the 
experience you need to handle 
a stock issue efficiently. 


Thoroughly experienced Chase Man- 
hattan people are your solid assurance 
of efficient transfer work. 

Trained to stay on top of ever chang- 
ing State and Federal transfer and in- 
heritance tax laws, Chase Manhattan 
people are also completely grounded in 
the volumes of legislation that surround 


the transfer of stock by fiduciaries 

As your Transfer Agent Chase M 
hattan stands ready to handle origina 
and outstanding stock issues, take ove: 
the details of normal transfer of owne! 
ship and perform the miscellaneous a 
tivities that follow any stock issue 

For efficient, experienced Stoc!l 
Transfer service why not talk to the pe 
ple at Chase Manhattan now? 

The phone number is Hanover 2-600 
The full address — Attention: Agency 
Division, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
40 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








NOBLOT 


America’s popular-priced 
DESK PEN! 


for the business man— # 
NOBLOT “Regular” 
the look and 
— feel of a 
(2 am pencil 


LP Spe . 

pe 

TS for the accountant— 
4) NOBLOT “Thinrite” 

77 4 extended cartridge 

| -y\ - lets you see figures 

¢ ~“®\.,. also available 

with eraser 


for the 

secretary — 

NOBLOT 

/ “Steno” 
| beautiful 

. pearl blue 

finish — 

only in 

blue ink 


—\ ¥ 
L ee salesman— 


\ -~+ NOBLOT “Cliprite” 
pocket slide clip 
and point 
protector 


for the office clerk— 
NOBLOT “Erasatip” 


—— 
LOTS ink eraser 
MORE 


ON THE 
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110th Anniversary, 1849-1959 


EBERHARD FABER 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. © NEW YORK ¢ TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 3.2% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, Dec. figures preliminary; Nov. revised. 
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The Indexes 
Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1958 1958 1957 
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310.15 
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371.63 
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Pocketbook Bulge Gets Bigger 


U. S. incomes in December, 1958, 
staged their biggest year-to-year increase 
since the gains started bulging after the 
low point last May. The gain over the 
year-earlier month was 3.2%, according 
tO BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite of Re- 
gional Income Indexes. The last previ- 
ous month showing as big an increase 
was November, 1957. December’s rise 
was due to higher average weekly earn- 
ings, which continued to boost income 
levels in most regions despite a drop 
of approximately 423,000 jobs in the 
labor force from the December, 1957, 
level. 

The New York region sustained the 
only income loss in the year-to-year 
comparison. The area has dropped 
more than 175,000 nonagricultural jobs 
since December, 1957—almost 85% of 


them in the manufacturing industries. 
All other regions showed improvement, 
with six districts—Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and San Francisco—bettering the 
national rate of gain. Along with higher 
factory payrolls, the upsurge in depart- 
ment store sales and housing starts con- 
tributed to the rise. San Francisco 
edged past Kansas City for top honors 
in yearly gains. 

From November to December, in- 
comes dropped 0.3% for the nation. 
Seven regions registered a loss from No- 
vember, but for six of these—Boston, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Kansas City, 
Dallas, and San Francisco—the loss was 
less than 1%. New York, however, 
fell 3.2%—an unusually big monthly 
drop. 
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: , “Sy HYATT ROLLERS ARE MATCHED WITHIN 
50 MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH SO THEY 
WILL RUN LIKE A FINE JEWELED WATCH 


Automatic electronic controls and precision test 
equipment—under the watchful eyes of conscier 
craftsmen—give HYATT Hy-Rolls a standard 
never before achieved in quantity production 
For maximum performance per bearing dollar, i 
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; YWATTY ””. ROLL BEARINGS 
7 FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 
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NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
and NOBODY knows them like Mysxr 











In Washington 


Civil Rights Request Opens Way 
To Backfire Against Nixon Group 


Debate over Pres. Eisenhower's civil rights program 
has backfired against the informal executive Committee 
on Government Contracts—the “Nixon Committee.” 

For several years, this group headed by the Vice-Presi- 
dent has been operating in relative anonymity, on the 
sole authority of an executive order, to fight employment 
discrimination by government contractors. Eisenhower 
asked Congress to “give legislative status to a successor 
of this committee. 

Southerners in Congress are jumping at the chance 
not only to balk a statutory Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunity (the President’s own suggested name) but 
also to kill off the Nixon Committee by cutting off 
funds. ‘The Nixon group gets no direct appropriation; 
its budget, which is secret, is met by “contributions” 
from various government departments. Observers think 
Southern opposition can defeat a statutory commission 
but can’t starve the Nixon Committee to death. 


Sen. O’Mahoney Proposes New Law 


Making Oil Import Curbs Mandatory 


Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.) plans to press 
Congress for mandatory oil import restrictions regardless 
of Administration action on the issue. 

O’Mahoney this week introduced a skeleton bill, 
which he hopes will lead to hearings and, later, detailed 
legislation to establish an oil imports administration in 
the Interior Dept. 

Meanwhile, the Eisenhower Administration continued 
to work this week on its own solution to the imports 
controversy. A voluntary plan curbing imports of crude 
oil and unfinished products into the U.S. is scheduled 
to expire Feb. 28, unless extended or superseded by 
another plan. 

O’Mahoney, with a bloc of Southwestern and Western 
senators as co-sponsors for his bill, believes any Admin- 
istration effort to impose mandatory controls on oil 
imports under present law would be challenged by oil 
companies and defeated in court. His bill would re- 
strict all imported oil, including residual fuel oil. 


* & a 

White House Ruling Expected on Use 
Of Imports in Highway Program 

The Administration is split over the use of imported 
construction materials in the federal aid highway pro- 
gram. At least a dozen states have under consideration 
laws prohibiting foreign goods—mainly cement and steel 
—in the roadbuilding projects. 
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The Commerce Dept. is inclined to let each state 
decide whether it wants to ban imports. But the State 
Dept. is vigorously opposed. Its officials say that foreign 
nations already are indignant over the “Buy American” 
law, which gives domestic companies a price differential 
on bids for heavy electrical equipment and other manu- 
factured goods. A straight ban, as proposed in many 
states, would be even more repugnant, they say. Pres- 
sure for a ban results from contractors’ bids proposing 
use of materials from Japan, Belgium, West Germany. 

Last fall, the Bureau of Public "Roads decided against 
a request by the Texas Highway Dept. to ban imported 
cement and structural steel for highways in Texas. But 
Administrator Bertram Tallamy specified then that the 
decision applied only to Texas. Since then, other states 
have tried or are planning to try to ban imports, without 
asking Washington for a ruling. 

The White House probably ‘will be asked to make a 
decision. Ofhcials expect an announcement soon, 


Industry Applauds, Democrats Blast 


AEC’s Power Reactor Proposal 


The Atomic Energy Commission is winning support 
from the business community for its proposal to subsi- 
dize construction of experimental nuclear power reactors 
by private utilities (BW—Feb.21'59,p36). But Democrats 
attack the Administration program as inadequate and 
also claim it is unfair to public power bodies and rural 
electuic cooperatives. 

AEC Chmn. John McCone outlined an $85-million 
civilian reactor program for fiscal 1960 in an appearance 
before the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. As part of the package, he proposed government 
grants up to 50% of the capital cost of certain nuclear 
plants. 

Industry witnesses—including officials of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. and Bechtel Corp.—quickly supported the 
capital subsidy proposal. 

Democrats, however, lost no time in hitting the “piti- 
fully small” AEC program. While McCone talks of 
starts next year on up to seven projects, they say, the 
commission is canceling, postponing, or cutting at least 
four other important projects. 

In addition, says Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), the 
capital subsidy proposal would be virtually meaningless 
for publicity or cooperatively owned utilities because they 
would not be able to obtain financing for their half of 
the cost of building a nuclear plant. 


Atom Blast for Oil Weighed 


The Bureau of Mines is asking chemical and oil com- 
panies whether they will pay half the $2.5-million cost 
of an underground atom blast. If they say yes, the gov- 
ernment is expected to move forward with plans to set 
off a nuclear device in oil shale and study retorting the 
oil in place (BW —Oct.4'58,p46). The 70 individuals 
and companies being queried by the bureau also are 
being asked to comment on whether they prefer a simu- 
lated non-nuclear test first. 
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NOW! THE 4-IN-1 DICTATING MACHINE! 


transistorized compactness... flashlight battery economy 


IT’S A PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 pounds! Needs no carrying case. Slips easily IT’S AN OFFICE MACHINE. Use it in a drawer to save desk top space. Gives big 
into briefcase or bag. Lets you dictate on-the-spot . . . on-the-go. . . anywhere. machine performance—and it’s portable—one machine can serve several people 


IT’S ATRANSCRIBER. Just plug in listening device and foot controi. Transcription IT'S A CONFERENCE RECORDER. Special transistor microphone faithfully pic! 
is easy, playback clear. Discs can also be played on 33 RPM phonograph. up interviews, conferences. Plastic discs are easily filed as permanent records 


SAVE WITH SOUNDSCRIBER! Save money! Save time! Save buying separate port- jy & 2 @ Ga Gu me ae Gu om oe 

ables . . . office machines . . . transcribers ... and conference recorders! The 6-pound gj Send coupon today for full details. 

SoundScriber does the work of all four. 8 Fill in, attach to your letterhead and mail to 

Ease? Open it up, turn it on and talk into the mike. SoundScriber records on thin HM gee todl" Now haven’ Comey Oot B28 

plastic discs that drop into standard envelopes and mail for a 4¢ stamp. H Please send information on the new, 

Low operating cost? It’s transistorized for long life and operates on flashlight batteries M™ D#ttery-powered, all-purpose portable. 

which last 3 to 6 months, depending on use. And it’s rugged . . . built to travel. : NAME 
& 
i 
& 


Ask for a demonstration today. TITLE 


In_a hurry? Just call your local SoundScriber 
representative. He’s listed in the yellow pages 


SOUND@SCRIBER 


TODAY’S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM iTritrtritrtirtitrtitit 


é 
2 
under “Dictating and Recording Equipment.” & 














Discover the difference 


Sylvania light bulbs Syivania Silver 


White Mercury 
Lamps give you 169% 


oliolsl-t-ig-t>Muil-lah mile 36 . more light than 
in tighting 


for the home are made 
by the company that 


other types. 








ac merlin 


ftom the most famous name tn shaving— 


“To keep America looking sharp— 


we shave our factory costs 





with Sylvania fluorescent lighting” 


John X. Healey, Jr. 
Vice President, Manufacturing 
The Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Gillette’s Number One position in the shav- 
ing field is based on the quality of its prod- 
ucts. An important means of maintaining 
that quality is fluorescent factory lighting 
by Sylvania—the leader in lighting. 


Today, Sylvania fluorescents have the 
highest light output ever achieved by any 
conventional fluorescent lamps—an extraor- 
dinary new development from the Sylvania 
Laboratories. They produce far more 
light from the same wattage... they burn 
brighter throughout useful lamp life. . . 
they offer more light at lower cost than 
all other brands. Consistently ahead in 
fluorescent lamp improvements, Sylvania 


has grown at a rate far greater than that of 
the entire lighting industry. 


You'll discover the same kind of superi- 
ority in Sylvania mercury lamps for streets, 
highways, airports and in Sylvania incan- 
descent light bulbs for home and industry. 

‘To learn how Sylvania gives you more 
light at lower cost, write for your copy of 
free booklet, “How to make lighting a 
better tool for profits.” 





Sy.vaniA LicuTINnG Propucts 
a Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. 9L-1402, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


SW SYLVANTA .....sesiest srowing name in sigh 





Syivania 
Fluorescent lamps 
maintain more 
than 7% greater 
output throughout 
useful lamp life. 





“Tama 


Burlington 
Man” 


I’m a Burlington Industrial Agent— 
one of a group whose job is helping industries 
find suitable plant locations along our rail- 
road, in the fourteen states that we call 
““Burlington-Land.”’ 

When your company outlines its needs to 
us, we go to work for you, developing useful 
information on industrial sites, utilities, 
natural resources, markets, labor, transpor- 
tation and other factors. 

The services we perform are useful to 
industry, to the localities we serve, and to 
the Burlington. They’re part of an over-all 
pattern of helpful neighborliness which 
makes each of us proud to say... 


‘lama Burlington Man’”’ 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Route Colorado and Southern Railway 
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= | Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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BURLINGTON LINES: Everyusere West 
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Feeding a Service-Hungry U.S 








Teemia| [CLEANING | 





PRICE LIST 








. . « Starch the shirt collars and rough-dry Fifi.” 


Consumers spend more than a third of their dollar for 
services. But the industry is having to use all its ingenuity to 
keep up with its growing—and shifting—markets. 


The lady in the cartoon has a prob- 
lem, several problems, in fact. She 
cxpects—as any consumer in this pam- 
pered age expects—a quick, easy solu- 
tion. The service industries, on whose 
lap she dumps her troubles, have flour- 
ished by providing the answers. But in 
doing so they have created new prob- 
lems for themselves. 

In 1947, services took 31.1% of per- 
sonal consumption expenses. Ten years 
later, they took 37.4%. During reces- 
sion 1958, on the basis of the first three 
quarters, they continued to gain vol- 
ume, and their share of expenditures 
inched up to 38.6%. 

Not all services benefited equally. 
The latest figures, just compiled, that 
show how the pie was cut in 1957, 
record a hefty 113% gain in medical 
care expenditures over the decade. 
Auto repairs rang up a 108% gain; 
utilities, 90%. Domestic services rose 
almost 40%. The cleaning and dyeing 
trade jumped 38.4%. But, despite a 
20% population growth, laundry in 
establishments grew only 11.2%. 
¢ Ups and Downs—Last year, services 
had their ups and downs. Fewer 
parties, smaller weddings hit some cater- 
crs. Some cleaners had less work; others 
had more dyeing and storage than ever. 
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Diaper services felt the cutback in the 
birth rate. Everywhere, customers hag- 
gled over prices. 

Long term, prospects look rosy. More 
people, with more money, should bring 
more demand. Customers are demand- 
ing “more services than we are set up 
to provide,” one firm reports. Maybe 
they are getting lazier, some say. Others 
say the housewife, running her home, 
bringing up her children, up to her 
cars in community life (if she doesn’t 
have a job) finds time one of the rarest 
of commodities. 


l. The Service Package 


In so diverse a field, made up largely 
of small operators, the indicators point 
every which way. But there is a strong 
trend to bunching services together in 
a package. The one-stop concept of 
the supermarket is growing. Partly this 
is because consumers want it that way. 
Partly it’s a matter of economic sur- 
vival. 

“Convenience, please,” seems to be 
the consumer’s motto. Convenience 
often means a package. “Customers ask 
that we do everything but host a party,” 
a typical caterer says. ‘““We take photos, 
write invitations, even spray for mos- 


e 
quitoes at an outdoor party.” A plum! 
who offered a free kitchen-p! 
service now has a whole planning an 
counseling division. “We'r 

ting calls to plan room addition 

One thing leads to another. B 
Wood in New York started a 
dry. Now it provides a full hom« 
tenance service, domestic help 
cleaning, painting, window cleaning 
even sells carpets and kitchens 
¢ Package Dealers—In the last 
of vears a new convenience center ha 
developed. ‘This is the 
setup. For a fee, a customer calls on 
phone number to get anything f 
an appliance repairman to som 
fetch the cat out of a tree. ‘Th 
ganization takes a 
contractors’ price, guarantees th 
The latest such organization is Mi: 
Service Club in Chicago, but the 
cthers in Los Angeles, Detroit 
York, Houston. 

A package of another sort h 
sulted from the merger of big | 
with other types of services. Laun 
today are fewer, bigger, often m 
versified. Consolidated Laundri 
one, has a dry cleaning division 
service, linen and uniform rental. R 
cently it added shoe repairs and 
control service for industry. In 
cases, though, such a package 
one-stop operation; the division 
ate separately. 
¢ Wash Day Blues—Economic 
hind this development. ‘The 
industry has its problems. 

Laundry equipment sales were 
of the brighter spots in the applianc 
picture last year, with only a 2 
cline. But much of this equipment 
went into the home. Self-service laun 
dries have cut deep into the busin: 
there are maybe 10,000 or 12,000 with 
attendants. Especially in the last fiv 
vears, the coin-operated laundry ha 
blossomed. ALD, Inc., distributor of 
Westinghouse coin-operated machin 
estimates there are 6,000 to 8,000 of 
these. Since they require a minimum 
of personnel, they are highly profitable 

Many laundries count wash-and-weai 
fabrics, the joy of the do-it-yourself 
housewife, as enemy No. 1: The onc 
well loaded laundry basket today is apt 
to hold only bed linen and men’s 
shirts. 

Profits, too, are harder to come by 
Labor demands have always plagued an 
industry whose basic commodity is la 
bor. Companies would like to rais« 
prices to meet rising costs, but they 
don’t dare. For one thing, the apparent 
lushness of the service field is attracting 
new competition every day. “If some 
other fellow shaves a dime off his price, 


clearingh 


percentage 
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PAPER 
for |[Packages 
and Products 


FIRST 





Fifty years’ experience, and equipment that performs 

miracles can solve your paper packaging and product 
problems at Kennedy. Kraft, Waxed, Krinkle Kraft, Multi-wall 
Laminations and combinations, plain or printed, are all 
available for standard or special applications. Whether your 

requirements are for simple bag-shaped packages or 

complicated, combination material products, ask a Kennedy 
Sales Engineer to help solve your problem. 


Ask today for a free 
copy of ‘This is 
Kennedy” — a 16- 
page illustrated bro- 
chure that shows 
what Kennedy can do 
for you. 





KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 
1000 Prospect Ave., Dept. B, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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LANDSCAPERS find a profitable clien- 


tele among penthouse farmers. 


I'll lose my customer,” one caterer com- 
ments bitterly. 
¢ More Volume—Each service has 
special problems. Linen rental concerns 
keep a wary eye on the growth of 
paper products. Equipment rental com- 
panies have a big investment in equip- 
ment that must look and act like new 
Big Abbey Rents in Los Angeles, spe- 
cializing in hospital and party equip- 
ment, now sells folding chairs, toys, and 
gifts as a hedge against rental risks. 
The answer, most services agree, is 
more volume: either more customers 
or more services. 


ll. Chase That Market 


As population movements eddy into 
and out of the suburbs, new shifts of 
focus for the services develop. 

With the trek to the suburbs, old 
companies find old sites and routes no 
longer any good. If the old-timers don’t 
move with the market, they can be sure 
that the small, fast company will beat 
them to it. 

Caterers, too, are taking to the hin- 
terlands. The old social elite is gone, 
mourns a veteran caterer. “Now we 
have to go to the suburbs, and they 
like it casual.’’ Casual in many cases 
means less plush business. 

While city-oriented companies are 
chasing the suburbanites, some country- 
oriented services find a windfall in the 
cities. The rise of swish cooperative 
apartments in New York has developed 
a boomlet for city landscape specialists. 
The apartment house boom offers a 
tempting bonanza for any form of home 
maintenance service. Higher incomes 
and a busy home life keep demand for 
domestic help high. Both emplover and 
employee are getting choosier, and 
there is a chronic dearth of just the 
right person for the job. One New York 
agency has solved its problem by bring- 
ing in servants from abroad. 

e Counterattacks—Caterers and ‘ental 
services sometimes find their home mar- 
ket is softening. But an increase in 
business demands often more than off- 
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ee Spe te tene SP sige 


for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in an earthmover...speed in a racing car... precision in a planetarium projector. Whatever you need in your 


product, Fafnir has the diversity (over 10,000 types and sizes) and the capacity (six plants, over 1,200,000 square feet of 
production space) to supply the ball bearings you want, when you want them. For diversity 


-.-for capacity...turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. as BALL BEA ay 








Specify 
THE ONLY DIRECT 


COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 





Faw] ovwecr une 
I TERLING 

. SALES OFFICE 

TRAKE® POOL 


SALES OFFICE AND TRANER POOL 











DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
ONE STEP ACROSS THE NATION 








welcomes your INDUSTRY 


tye BY OFFERING YOU... 


rk © 100 PER CENT EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION ON EXPORT PROFITS FOR 10 YEARS* 
ot © SUBSTANTIAL NON-REPAYABLE GRANTS FOR COST OF NEW FACTORIES, MACHINERY, ETC. 
© A GUARANTEE OF FULL TRANSFER OF CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS IN DOLLARS 


And there are many other benefits to be gained from 
locating your industry in Ireland: ready access to export 
markets where Irish products enjoy special advantages; 
excellent facilities for raising industrial capital; an abundant 
labor force and a reasonable level of wages; ample electric 
power and transport facilities; an economy based on private 
enterprise. Since January, 1957, some 50 overseas 
industrialists have started operations in Ireland. 





*25 years for industry located at Shannon Custom-Free Airport, 


If your company is interested in the vast European 
market, contact: 


Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22,.N. Y. Eldorado 5-4637 
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sets this loss. A big linen and uniform 
rental concern says, “Everyone from the 
butcher and baker to the candlestick 
maker is using us.” Companies such 
as Frank G. Shattuck find more busi 
ness in “market week,” when manufac- 
turers entertain the buyers. 

One management placement SeTVICC 
last year found an unexpected boom 
on his hands as companies searched 
hectically fer top talent at a price. 

In a service-hungry market, entre- 
preneurs find ingenuity can develop 
quite a business. A Detroiter does 
$10,000 a year in a sideline operation 
setting up and toting away Christmas 
trees for apartment dwellers. A Hous- 
ton concern “moves anything” from 
pipeline to camels. A Seattle-based com- 
pany has a worldwide network that 
housekeeps and caters for workers on 
location. An Atlantan offers a weckh 
house-listing service to help people lo 
cate new homes. A West Coast com- 
pany supplies hospitals with formulas 
for babies. A Los Angeles caterer spe- 
cializes in Hawatian luau dinners. 


lll. On the Alert 


Growth and its attendant problems 
are breathing a new vitality in even 
the staidest of services. 

Research is the order of the dav 
The Textile Analvsis laboratory of the 
National Institute of Drycleaning has 
gone far to eliminate cleaning disasters 
in the new manmade fibers. The pro- 
fessional laundry industry has just dug 
into motivational research, was non- 
plussed to find that women’s “image” 
of a laundry is a horrid, steamy mascu- 
line place with no sympathy for femi- 
nine concerns. A similar study for the 
National Institute of Rug Cleaning 
turned up new clues to promote carpets. 

More automation is helping solve 
some of the labor headaches, make for 
better and more profitable services. 
Since much of the equipment is costly, 
it fosters the trend for services to 
gather under one roof. 
¢ New Approaches—Merchandising is 
coming to the fore. Diaper services have 
discovered that “cute” names cut no 
ice with today’s mothers. Some have 
gone into fashion shows, and extensive 
prenatal counseling, to tell, as one ob- 
server puts it, expectant mothers what 
to expect. More attractive packaging, 
spruce delivery trucks, walky-talky de- 
vices to help efficient pickup and de- 
livery are all part of the picture. 

Services work under one pervading 
shadow. Perhaps more than goods, they 
are expendable. The home handyman 
or the eagerbeaver housewife can in 
many instances cut them out of their 
jobs. A society well supplied with goods 
and with money can afford the con- 
venience it wants. The services want to 
make sure things stay that way. END 
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A unitized microfilm system is a revolutionary con: 
the storage and rapid reproduction of engineering dra 
ings. Besides superb quality it provides major savin 
time, space, materials, and money—up to $500,0! 
It consists of three basic steps: 
The copying onto microfilm of original dra 
tracings ; the mounting of individual microfilm fr: 
apertures of data-processing cards; and, from 
ine aan pon the rapid and automatic reproduction of the dra 
XeroX Copyflo 24 continu- xerography in a XeroX® Copyflo® 24 continuous 
ous printer, below, and Since xerography is a clean, fast, electrostatic 
within seconds dry, posi- process requiring neither water nor liquid chemi 
tive prints emerge. produces dry, positive prints ready for immedi 
Quality is superior to that of any other method of 
neering-drawing reproduction . . . If your need is 
hundreds—or thousands—of engineering drawings dail 
a unitized microfilm system is for you. Write Hato 
Xerox Inc., 59-6X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and Canadian citi 
seas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 

















HALOID 
XERO XxX 


Push the button 
and copies flow! 











In Marketing 


Tide, Ad Industry Publication, 
Bought and Junked by Rival 


\fter years of changing ownership and editorial face- 
liftings, ‘Tide magazine, 30-year-old advertising industry 
publication, folded last week. Vision, Inc., publishers 
of rival Printers’ Ink, announced it had bought Tide 
from Bill Bros. Publishing Corp. for a “substantial” sum. 
l'ide’s subscribers will receive Printers’ Ink. 

l'ide’s history is one of the most colorful in the maga- 
zine field. Started in 1927 as a promotional publication 
for Time, Inc., the magazine passed to advertising man 
Raymond Rubicam about 1930 and soon established a 
reputation for keen reporting of the advertising scene. 

l'roubles started when Tide passed to Magazine of 
Industries, Inc., in June, 1951. In March, 1953, the 
\udit Bureau of Circulations put the magazine on 
probation after finding that the publisher had mis-stated 
its circulation. ABC ended the probation in September 
of the same year after Billboard Publishing Co. had taken 
ownership. 

Bill Bros. bought Tide in May, 1946, and tried new 
editorial formats. But the recession hit hard when 
Vide “had no fat to spare.” ‘Tide salesmen found it 
difficult to sell against Tide’s companion magazine, 
Sales Management. Revenue last year totaled $230,000, 
for 363 advertising pages. ‘This contrasts with 3,076 
pages in 1946. 


Oil Marketers See “Catastrophe” 
In FTC Ban on Localized Price Cuts 


A new Federal Trade Commission ruling last week 
under the Robinson-Patman Act has oil marketers 
stirred up. The ruling—by an FTC examiner—declares 
it is illegal for a supplier to narrow the price spread 
between his branded gasoline and private brand gasolines 
in one marketing area unless he makes similar adjust- 
ments in the spread in all markets. 

Major oil suppliers say the decision, if upheld by the 
full FTC and the courts, could be “catastrophic.” Pure 
Oil Co., directly involved in last week’s ruling, will appeal 
to the full FTC. A similar ruling by the FTC against 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., which lowered prices on its pre 
mium beer to match prices of regional beers sold in the 
St. Louis market, is now pending in a federal appeals 
court. 

Both the beer and oil cases are a new twist to a long 
string of Robinson-Patman cases won by FTC. A seller 
violates the law if he lowers prices in one area but holds 
to a higher price in another. Courts have held this 
practice permits a marketer to drive out local competi- 
tion or increase market share by subsidizing low prices 
with higher ones elsewhere. The seller’s defense is that 
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he cut his prices in “good faith” to meet equally low 
price of competition. 

Under the beer and oil rulings, FTC is now saying that 
lowering price of a premium product does not legally 
constitute “meeting” a competitive price if the price 
cut is to match a normally lower-priced regional or pri- 
vate brand product. 


FTC Asserts Rule Over Food Center 


The Federal Trade Commission has announced its 
first ruling under a new law. clarifying its jurisdiction 
over the meat packing industry. Last week, it ruled that 
Giant Food Shopping Center, Inc., up before FTC for 
allegedly inducing several of its suppliers to grant it 
discriminatory promotional allowances, falls under FTC 
jurisdiction. 

Background of the case goes back to the 1921 Packers 
& Stockyards Act, which provides that meat packers 
come under Agriculture Dept. jurisdiction rather than 
that of FTC. Under this law, food chains could escape 
FTC action if they owned any meat packing interests. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., for example, successfully used this 
defense in a case before FTC two vears ago (BW —Apr.27 
"57,p61). 

Then Congress last year passed a law splitting juris 
diction between Agriculture and FTC, to give FTC 
authority over packers except for cases involving meat, 
poultry, and certain other products (BW —May24'58§, 
pl21). Citing this law, FTC has now ruled that Giant 
Food Shopping Center cannot avoid FTC jurisdictior 
because of an “infinitesimal” interest in an Armour Co. 
meat packing plant. The full commission reversed a 
hearing examiner who had held that the case against 
Giant should be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 


Department Store Sends Out “Twigs” 


To Prospect for New Service Markets 


The concept of the “twig” department store is spread- 
ing. ‘Twigs are small units of 30,000 to 50,000 sq. ft., 
aiming at an annual volume of about $2-million (BW— 
Oct.11°58,p73). The idea behind the concept is that 
department stores can give the small branches big store 
prestige, yet concentrate on the most wanted items in 
a specific market. 

This week, Snellenburgs, Philadelphia department 
store, announced it will open three auto accessory stores 
next May. Two of these stores will be located close to 
existing branch stores in Philadelphia, and the third 
in southern New Jersey. 

Service is the reason that Snellenburgs is adopting the 
“twig” approach. Auto accessories departments in the 
main downtown store cannot install tires, seat covers, and 
batteries. “We've got to provide that service,” says 
Alfred Blasband, head of Snellenburgs. 

In moving into “twigs,” Snellenburgs is exploring for 
its parent organization, Bankers Securities Corp., which 
owns City Stores Co. and other department stores. 
“We're pioneering this concept for the group,” says 
Blasband. “If successful, these auto stores will spread 
over the country.” 
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Vibration test of 

ingot bundle. Signode 
vibrator handles up to 
3 tons at accelera- 
tions over one G. 


After test, equivalent to the effect of 
expected actual handling and transit, the 
bundle still looked like this. 





First in steel strapping 


Shake well 
before shipping! 


A neat 2,300 pound bundle of aluminum ingots becomes 44 ingots 
trying desperately to go their separate ways...driven by the joggles 
and jolts of the vibration tester in the Signode Packaging Laboratory. 
The ingots hold together, though. They’re bound to...by 51 cents 
worth of steel strapping pulled to about 3,000 pounds tension. We 
don’t know of another material that could do this job at all... let 
alone at such low cost. And consider the savings of having Signode 
find out in advance and at no cost to you how to make your product 
behave in transit. This is one more way Signode helps make things 
cost less to handle, store, ship, and receive. For further information, 
talk to the Signode man near you, or write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
in Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal » Toronto 








13,694,690" 


people pith an 
estimated effectir e 


buying income of 


22,446 360,000" 


are within the 
overnight distri- 


bution radius of 


JACKSONVILLE 


Florida 


Southeast’s great seaport and 
distribution heart, JACKSON- 
VILLE, offers a vast market, 
people-wise and money-wise, to 
distributors and manufacturers. 


Further, Jacksonville offers 
many, many plus advantages for 
‘ plant location, branch offices 
and warehouses for a wide va- 


riety of companies. 


Find out about Jacksonville’s 
industrial and marketing attrac- 
tions. A letter today will bring 
you free sound and factual in- 
formation kit . . . or we'll be 
happy to provide a special sur- 
vey—fully confidential—made 
to your specifications. 


* Source, 1958 Sales Management's Survey of Buy- 
ing Power 


Ideal Every Day for Work and Play 
The City of Jacksonville, Florida 
Electric and Water Utilities 
The Committee of One Hundred 
Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce 


604-B Hogan Street Telephone: Elgin 3-6161 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Pais ers 


McDonnell Aircraft’s new four-en- 
gine jet trainer and transport, designed 
for the Air Force, is also available for 
corporate flying (BW—Aug.9’58,p100). 
The plane recently made its first flight 
from St. Louis municipal airport. It 


27°C . 


has a normal range of 2,335 miles, can 





New Jet for Flying Businessmen 


go over 500 mph., and will carry 26 
soldiers or 10 civilian passengers. The 
jet is being flown now with Westing- 
house J-34 engines, but Pratt & Whit- 
ney JT12 engines are planned for pro- 
duction models. It will provide com- 
petition for Lockheed’s Jetstar. 


Transistors Spark Ignition System 


The transistor has secured another 
bridgehead, this time in the automotive 
industry. Electric Auto-Lite Co., To- 
ledo, has developed an ignition system 
that uses the ability of the solid-state 
device to switch large electric currents 
by means of small control currents. 

A car needs a hot spark to ignite the 
fuel vapor in the power stroke of the 
engine. To get this spark, you have to 
supply a high voltage current to the 
spark plug; a car battery, however, fur- 
nishes a high amperage, low voltage 
direct current. In a conventional ig- 
nition system, the direct current is 
changed to pulsing current by distrib- 
utor points that come together and fly 
apart, rapidly turning the current on 
and off; this pulsing current can then 
be stepped up to high voltage by a 
transformer. 

There are some disadvantages: With 
this mechanical switching, the voltage 
build-up takes time, which is available 
at low engine speeds but not at high 
speeds; effectiveness of the spark thus 
falls off the faster the engine turns, 
reducing efficiency. And the high amp- 
erage current from the battery wears out 
the points, helping to make starting 
difficult in cold weather. 
¢ New System—Auto-Lite’s new system 
has a transistor switching the high cur- 
rent from the battery to the transformer 
on and off. The distributor points are 
like a handle for the transistor “switch,” 
triggering it at the right moment in re- 
lation to engine timing but handling 
only a tiny current. The transistor- 
transformer combination almost instan- 
taneously supplies the needed high volt- 
age to the spark plugs. Since the build- 
up is almost immediate, energy output 
to the spark plug is the same at high 
speeds and low. The tiny control cur- 


rents put almost no wear on the points; 
they have almost unlimited life. 

The new system comes in a single 
package containing the transistor, a 
cooling device for it, the transformer, 
and the associated circuitry. It is com- 
patible with conventional engines. 
¢ Availability—Auto-Lite says the sys- 
tem is available now for testing, with 
production tooling under way. The 
company is concentrating on commer- 
cial fleets, with an eye on industrial 
and marine engines. The new system 
probably will be available as optional 
equipment on passenger cars in 1961, 
at a cost comparable to that of power 
steering. 
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A lighting fixture that diffuses air from 
a heating and cooling system is being 
manufactured by Pyle-National Co., 
Chicago. It consists of a glass-bottom, 
flush-mounted fluorescent lamp with 
small side slots that transmit a vertical 
air flow from a diffuser panel above it. 
The diffuser is connected by a flexible 
tube to a central duct in the ceiling; 
only the lamp is visible from below. 
Cost: $40-$80. 
. 

A missile-size TV system weighing only 
9 lb. and small enough to fit into a 
brief case has been developed by Lock- 
heed’s Missile & Space Div. The system 
consists of four transistorized units, an 
8-in. by 24-in. diameter camera, a 47-02. 
transmitter, and two small control units. 
It is designed to withstand shock, high 
acceleration, and vibration. Range of 
the battery-powered system is 1,000 
miles. 
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Happiest marriage arbon black and 
rubber produces ne eripol Micro-Black 


When you join carbon black and rubber . . . and hope WB In one line, the carbon black, in particles of micron 
for the best possible dispersion . . . why make it a size, is conveyed by steam slurry. § A second line 
“shotgun wedding”? Why injure both of them with carries the fluid latex, under pressure. §§ Through a 
excessive compacting and repeated dry shearing? third line, processing oil joins the black and the latex 
Goodrich-Gulf has solved this problem with “high This thorough fluid blending means that finished 
liquid-shear agitation” in the production of new products made with Micro-Black have controlled uni 
Ameripol Micro-Black masterbatch. formity, superior dispersion, greater abrasion resistance 
The three principal materials are brought together in Interested? Write for technical data and samples of 
a fluid state before batching and are blended instan- Micro-Black masterbatch. Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
taneously under high shear conditions. Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


de Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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More than 135 million cars built and operated since 1900. More 
than 55 million using our 3,366,000 miles of streets and highways 
today. That’s a lot of cars! A lot of sheet steel, too. 


And who’s the biggest U.S. producer of cold-rolled sheet steel? 
National Steel, for many years a major supplier to the automobile 
industry through its Detroit-based Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
and its Weirton Steel Company in Weirton, West Virginia. 


The styling and beauty, the safety and riding comfort of our 
modern cars are largely made possible by the strength, ductility 


and flawless surface finishes inherent in today’s better sheet steels. 
And at National Steel they are constantly undergoing even greater 
refinements of quality . . . through research, improved techniques 
and advanced metallurgical processes. 


National Steel serves American industry with many different 
kinds of improved steels—through such divisions as Stran-Steel 
Corporation, Enamelstrip Corporation, National Steel Products 
Company, The Hanna Furnace Corporation, as well as through 
its Great Lakes Steel and Weirton Steel Divisions. 


Ys 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Berlin crisis has Washington really worried this week. 


On Tuesday, Soviet Premier Khrushchev made his toughest speech yet 
on the Berlin issue. He flatly rejected the West’s proposal for a Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference, said this would be a waste of time. Again he 
threatened war if the West should refuse to abide by the new rules he 
plans to impose on Berlin. His challenge came as he was exchanging pleas- 
antries with his British visitor, Prime Minister Macmillan. 


At his Wednesday press conference, Pres. Eisenhower said that the 
West would not give a single inch in preserving its “rights and responsi- 
bilities” in Berlin. Eisenhower took a dim view of the way Khrushchev 
demanded summit talks in place of a foreign ministers’ conference. This 
doesn’t speak well for a peaceful settlement, the President added. 


Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles dislike the idea of holding sum- 
mit talks without some advance indication that Khrushchev is ready to 
compromise. But the way things are developing, the West could be forced 
into a summit meeting—with the foreign ministers merely gathering ahead 
of time to arrange the formalities. 


There’s no hiding the fact that in Berlin the Russians very nearly have 
the West over a barrel. It’s almost essential for the Western democracies 
to discuss the issue with the Russians. That’s the only way we can find out 
whether there’s any chance of a negotiated settlement. Then there’s this 
important consideration: If talks should prove that Khrushchev won’t 
negotiate, the Western governments would be in a good position to stiffen 
public opinion for a showdown. 


Macmillan can’t be too happy about his trip to the U.S.S.R. At midweek 
it looked like a real bust. 


When Khrushchev made his public speech Tuesday, he acted as though 
it didn’t matter what the British thought about Berlin. In effect, he was 
saying to Macmillan: “Russia and Britain can talk about trade and cultural 
exchanges. But leave the argument over Berlin to us and the Americans.” 


Still, Macmillan’s trip should strengthen his position at home. If an 
East-West showdown should come, he will have a better chance of rallying 
his country behind a firm Western policy. 


In Iran, the U.S. has just won a round against the Russians. Wash- 
ington and Tehran are about to sign a new agreement providing for an 
increase in U.S. economic and military aid. 


Khrushchev is hopping mad at this development. He did his best to 
pull the Shah of Iran out of the Western camp by offering him a non-aggres- 
sion pact. 


Moscow is sure to retaliate in Iran. But probably it will limit itself for 
now to an increase in propaganda attacks and efforts at subversion. 


Economic drift could be an even greater threat to the Shah’s govern- 
ment. Iran’s economic development program seems to be foundering. The 
program had been going fairly well under the wing of a central planning 
organization (BW—Dec.13’58,p84). But the “Plan Organization” has been 
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abolished. Economic development now will be divided between government 
ministries that have been noted in the past for their political rivalries and 
corrupt administration. 

— va 


France is facing a new and ticklish problem in North Africa. 


Tunisia’s Pres. Bourguiba is under strong political pressure to put his 
country solidly behind the Algerian rebels. As a result, Bourguiba is trying 
to pressure Pres. de Gaulle into making important concessions to the rebels. 
Unless the French end the war in Algeria, says Bourguiba, they will have to 
leave the big naval base at Bizerte. 


De Gaulle, for his part, has little room for maneuver. He is facing 
rising opposition from ultra-nationalists in both France and Algeria. So, 
if Bourguiba throws in his lot with the Algerian rebels, the fighting could 
spread to Tunisia. 

— 


Native violence is spreading in a chain reaction through black Africa. 
First came riots in the Belgian Congo, then fighting last week in the French 
Congo, and now mob violence in Britain’s Nyasaland. 


Most of the trouble rises out of African nationalism. Nyasaland, with 
its 97% black population, wants to break away from its federation with 
white-dominated Northern and Southern Rhodesia. But desire for self- 
government isn’t the whole story. French Congolese, for one, are battling 
primarily among themselves over who has the final say-so in local politics. 


Brazil again is looking for a huge bail-out loan from Washington. It 
wants about $300-million to cover the deficit in its balance of payments. 
To pave the way, Pres. Kubitschek is slashing the government budget and 
altering dollar-cruzeiro exchange rates to limit imports and boost exports. 


Still, this year’s outlook is for a mixture of boom and bust. On the one 
hand, industrial expansion is rolling along. Brazil’s auto industry expects 
to double last year’s production record of 60,000 vehicles. But coffee, 
Brazil’s main export earner, is still in huge oversupply. 


Economists in Western Europe are glum about the prospects for a 
renewed expansion of world trade. Here’s the way they size things up: 


A revival must come in the demand for primary products before there 
can be any new spurt in world trade. But it will take more than the recov- 
ery in the U. S. to push up this demand. The U.S. takes only about one-third 
of the exports of the primary producers, while Western Europe takes some 
60%. And, so far, there’s no sign of any increase in European imports. 


A few economists across the Atlantic even expect a decline in interna- 
tional trade. For two years, this group says, the primary producing coun- 
tries have suffered heavy losses in export revenue. The fall in their pur- 
chasing power has just barely been made up by financial aid from the big 
industrial nations (especially the U.S.), by World Bank loans, and by private 
investment. The question is whether this financial support can be main- 
tained until the demand for their output really goes up. If it doesn’t, a bad 
slump in world trade could be expected. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 28, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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You know how to make it — 





we’ll show you how to mark it 


When a new product has to be marked — or the imprint 
on a present one improved — how do you solve the prob- 
lem? Perhaps you’ve tried building your own marking 
equipment, and later found the results didn’t justify the 
investment in engineering time and money. Possibly 
existing equipment was modified to do the job, or a ‘‘quick 
bargain” machine was bought — and the price paid was 
poor marking quality, inflexibility, or production delays 
because of a slow process. 


Every one of these pitfalls can be avoided by a single step: 
call in a Markem field engineer at the start. He’ll study 
what you have to mark, ask a lot of questions about how 
many and how fast, what handling your product gets, 
how often the imprint must be changed, whether you want 
marking to be a separate operation or right in your line. 
Then, after thorough study by Markem, he can tell you 
exactly what Markem machine, type and specialty ink 





is best for your job, how fast they will mark your products 
and how much it will cost. 


The machine, most likely, will be one from more than 
40 standard, basic Markem groups. After spending nearly 
50 years building marking equipment and nothing else, 
Markem has machines and inks to identify or decorate 
almost any size, shape and material you can name — and 
new equipment is constantly being developed. 


The advantages to you can all be summed up this way 
why spend your valuable time, money and talent trying to 
lick a new marking problem — when Markem has prob- 
ably already solved it, or one just like it, for someone else? 
For marking parts or complete products . . . containers 
and packages . . . tapes, labels, tags and scores of items, 
the right marking method — with Markem equipment 
will provide the quality and economy you need. Write 
Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N.H. 


MARKEM 


EVERYTHING INDUSTRY NEEDS...FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 1911 











QUICK GRIP IN ACTION! See how knife and water-filled glass coated with ROLTITE Brand Contact Cement adhere firmly at the slightest touch! 


FROM 3M RESEARCH 


Adhesives that grab like magnets! 


Demonstrated—the remarkable “grab” of many of 3M’s 8M’s ceramic tile adhesives offer 


research-developed adhesives! Many have almost imme- the same quick-grip sensitivity, yet 
diate gripping power, providing initial bond on slightest they provide ample ‘“‘open time’’— 
contact. allowing tile-setters to work quickly 


and confidently over larger areas 


: ‘ : at one time. 
For instance, Roltite® 


brand contact cement 
secures counter-top lam- 
inates at a touch when 
dry. The bond between 
counter and laminate is 
so firm it foils inherent 
warp and keeps the edges 
from lifting. 


These are but two of the complete 
line of adhesives 3M offers to the 
building industry. Others include 
insulation adhesives, flooring ad- 
hesives, and sealers. No matter 
what your interest, if you have a 
fastening, sealing or coating prob- 
lem, look to 3M for the answer. 





SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FoR You! For information and 
free literature, write on your company letterhead to 3M, 
Adhesives, Coatings and Sealers Division, Dept. YA-29, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


Minnesota (finine ann ]J/fanuracturine company 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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In 59 Shorter Week, 


@ That's AFL-CIO’s prescription for tightening up on 
unemployment and keeping the national economy “dynamic.” 


@ The preliminary goal is a 35-hour work week—with 
no cut in take-home pay, and overtime after 35 hours. 


@ Council meeting in Puerto Rico also revealed a shift 
in federation’s policy of isolating “unethical” unions. 


Labor leaders this week sharply criti- 
cized the Administration for its “anti- 
inflationary” policy—and weighed in 
with a program for a big wage drive in 
1959 and a shorter work week to coun- 
teract unemployment. 

Their intention: to make the na- 
tional economy “dynamic, if a little 
inflationary—which we don’t think is 
such a bad thing.” 

To achieve this goal, AFL-CIO’s ex- 
ecutive council will press for: 

e More government spending and 
a bigger budget—with the added cost 
“recaptured by the Treasury through 
the revenue that would be produced by 
an expanding national economy.” 

¢ A 1959 union campaign for 
“substantial” wage increases to bolster 
purchasing power. 

e And, because of a “scary” un- 
employment situation, a shorter work 
week to be obtained either by federal 
legislation or through bargaining. 

In Washington, Pres. Eisenhower 
warned recently that support for his 
budget and economic policies is “for 
the general good, in the face of the in- 
cessant special pleas for increased pub- 
lic spending.” He said that to give in to 
a wide array of special interests would 
be an inflationary step. 

AFL-CIO’s executive council retorted 
that “nothing could be more ludicrous.” 
Its spokesman, the federation’s presi- 
dent, George Meany, commented, “A 
dynamic economy is a high wage, high 
price economy. It’s better to have high 
wages and high prices and have people 
able to buy things than have lower 
wages and lower prices that nobody can 
afford to pay.” 

The executive council’s position in 
favor of a higher federal budget was a 
teafhirmation of its long-time program 
for improved and expanded housing, 
improved educational facilities and op- 
portunities, aid for distressed areas, and 
other “important social needs [for 
which] American workers are quite will- 
ing to contribute a fair share of taxes.” 

The AFL-CIO policymakers urged 
Congress to close “loopholes” in the 
federal tax structure, by ending tax re- 
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lief on dividend income, requiring with- 
holding taxes on payments of dividends 
and interest, repealing “excessive” de- 
pletion allowances, and tightening the 
capital gains tax structure. The council 
estimated the potential revenue gain at 
“up to $9-billion.” 


|. Wage Drive in 1959 


Two statements by George Meany 
set the stage for labor’s 1959 campaign 
for higher pay and shorter hours. 

“We certainly expect our organiza- 
tions to seek substantial wage increases,” 
Meany said, after prefacing remarks on 
a need for “more income and greater 
purchasing power” to promote healthy 
economic growth. 

Then Meany added, “We are also go- 
ing to turn our attention directly to a 
shorter work week.” 

“This is the time for that,” he said. 
“If our efficiency and technological im- 
provements are making possible the pro- 
duction of more goods with fewer peo- 
ple, then we’ve got to reduce the hours 
of work, any way we can do it.” 
¢ Real Objective—AFL-CIO and many 
of its unions have talked about a cut 
in the work week before, but never so 
seriously as now. They cite two exam- 
ples of why this is: 

¢ Twenty months ago, steel mills 
were operating at 76% of capacity; re- 
cently, mills were operating at that same 
rate but producing a much greater ton- 
nage with 100,000 fewer workers. 

e Although the economy has now 
regained 76% of the production lost 
during the recession, only about 26% of 
those who lost industrial jobs through 
layoffs have been reemployed. 

According to AFL-CIO economists 
who reported to the council, the out- 
look is for “a permanent unemployed 
force of 5-million to 6-million” if the 
present trend continues. 

¢ Two-Way Approach—The union offi- 
cials attending a 10-day council meeting 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, decided to 
call on AFL-CIO’s 140 unions to go 
after a shorter work week through col- 
lective bargaining where the shorter 





More Pay 


work week issue can be raised this year, 
and through an amendment to_ th 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The executive council has a long-term 
objective of a 32-hour work week, but 
what it is asking now—as a first step 


is a 35-hour week, a reduction of on 
hour in the standard eight-hour day 
Overtime, which is now paid after 40 
hours, would begin at 35. 

The reduction from 40 to 35 hou 
a week would be made without a cut 
in weekly take-home pay. Meany said 
that “obviously” labor would not con 
sider the shorter work week “without 
at least getting the same pay, 
home pay, as now.” In bargaining 
unions will demand the 35-hour week 
at present 40-hour pay plus 
stantial” hourly increase. 
¢ Legislative Plan—The demand for a 
shorter work week by FLSA amend 
ment came in a resolution Monday 
In addition to its appeal for an imme- 
diate cut in hours, the resolution urged 
Congress to “keep under continuing 
observation” the length of the 
week—and to be prepared to cut it 
unemployment isn’t checked otherwis 

The shorter work week resolution 
was drafted and approved separate 
to keep it from making complications 
for other less controversial proposals 
to amend the wage-hour act. 

AFL-CIO’s biggest FLSA objectives 
this year are: 

‘e An extension of coverage, to 
bring under the law “millions of low 
paid workers . . . now denied the mini- 
mum protection which the law affords.” 

e An increase in the minimum 
hourly wage from $1 to $1.25. 

The executive council believes that 
there is a good chance that Congres 
will broaden the FLSA coverage, to add 
possibly 8-million workers to those now 
covered. It believes, too, that the pay 
minimum may be raised, at least t 
a compromise $1.15 an hour. But it 
doesn’t think a cut in hours can pass 
through Congress before 1960—if then 
e Bargaining Issue—For some time, 
there’s been talk that David J. McDon 
ald and the United Steelworkers might 
try for a shorter work week in 1959 
negotiations. So far, USW’s demands 
haven’t been drafted officially. McDon 
ald, who has been in the mid-Pacifi 
for a month, wasn’t present but it was 
reported in San Juan that labor hopes 
the steel union will bear the brunt of 
the new shorter work week drive. 

Other unions will be in the fight, 
too. The United Rubber Workers ex- 
pects to ask for a reduction in hours, 
possibly patterned after the union’s 
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Give your new plant 





COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 





Improving your competitive position is 
basic in choosing a plant site. Let us show 
you the outstanding competitive advan- 
tages Baltimore offers your particular 
business. An individual Plant Location 
Study is yours for the asking . . . in con- 
fidence and without obligation. Write, wire 
or phone our Industrial Development Ser- 
vice, 1103 Lexington Bldg., Balto. 3, Md. 


BALTIMORE GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 



















The Right 
Rubber Part 


TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT 


Must be: 1. Custom made. 2. The product of a 
carefully designed die or mold. 3. Developed from 
properly compounded rubber stocks. 4. Backed 
by ability and experience gained through a 

wide variety of industrial applications. 

Western serves such diverse industries as commu- 
nications, electronics, transportation, farming, 
plumbing, heating, chemisty and pharmaceuticals. 

Why not let Western’s proven success in these and 
allied fields help to produce the rubber part you need. 





Write or phone for 
information, literature 


or a visit by our saies \WW7 


engineer in your area. x 
SINCE 1902 


WESTERN RUBBER CO. 






GOSHEN 8 INDIAN A 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUSBER PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 
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Akron contracts, which set a standard 
six-hour day. Building trades unions 
are considering shorter work week pro- 
posals. With AFL-CIO backing the 
issue, it is expected to spread in bar- 
gaining. 

This backing is something new. 
Other labor innovations—pensions, other 
fringes, and the supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits programs—were pro- 
moted by individual unions, spread 
step-by-step through industry. This 
time, AFL-CIO itself is doing the pro- 
moting to fight unemployment. 

Some unions already have contractual 
work weeks below the 40-hour stand- 
ard set by law. In the garment industry, 
90% of all workers have a 35-hour 
week. In communications, telephone 
operators have a 374-hour week. In 
printing, brewery, and a number of 
other industries, the trend has been 
toward shorter hours. 
¢ Some Reluctance—Labor leaders ac- 
knowledge that some of the opposition 
to a cut in hours will come from union 
members. For instance, O. A. Knight, 
president of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, says that since “an 
eight-hour day isn’t any physical hard- 
ship,” it’s often hard to “get the union 
member behind you” for a cut in hours. 

“We've got to show him that his 
job is threatened,” Knight said. In 
addition, unions must persuade mem- 
bers that (1) the shorter work dav 
wouldn’t mean that workers would have 
to do eight hours’ work in seven hours 
a day, and (2) it would really create 
more jobs. 

For instance, AFL-CIO has called 
attention to the results of a cut in New 
York City building service employees’ 
hours from 44 to 40 hours a week; 
some 500 new jobs were created, over 
the 15,000 that already existed. 

The federation is planning a massive 
rally on unemployment in Washington 
(a substitute for Walter Reuther’s pro- 
posed, and criticized, “march on Wash- 
ington”) to help demonstrate to labor- 
ites, Congress, and the public the 
problem of unemployment—and how 
a shorter work week might help ease it. 
¢ Technical OQuestions—Besides the 
problem of getting sufficient support 
for a shorter work week, union strate- 
gists face another one—the tendency of 
workers employed below their physical 
capacity to engage in “moonlighting,” 
or to work at a second job. Many rub- 
ber workers in Akron are doing this 
now, because of their six-hour day. It’s 
common in the breweries, machine tool 
shops that have shortened work weeks, 
and elsewhere. Union efforts to break 
this practice—which keeps men out of 
jobs—have been generally futile. 

According to Karl Feller, head of the 
Brewery Workers, publicizing the fact 
that 15% of the union’s 60,000 mem- 
bers are out of work hasn’t helped. The 
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Metal Buildings? 
Get the latest facts 
before you 0.K. 
~~ any plans 


Ski 















Display rooms, sales offices, storage or manufac- 
turing—whatever your building requirements, in- 
vestigate the most complete and flexible line of 
metal buildings available today—Parkersburg 
Metal Buildings. These metal buildings offer the 
very features you really want—permanent con- 
struction, functional design, minimum mainte- 
nance and, above all, highest quality throughout. 
For business use, they can be insulated and then 
finished with the materials that best reflect your 
operations. 

Parkersburg Metal Buildings are clear-span, 
precision-fabricated units available in virtually 
any shape or size. They can be delivered quickly 
to your job site with all materials ready for imme- 
diate assembly. There’s no field-welding and there’s 
a minimum of on-the-job fitting—for faster, lower 
cost erection. 

Get all the latest facts before you approve any 
building plans. See your nearby Parkersburg dealer 
today or write, call or wire for new Data Book 


BD-958-4. 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG AND REEL COMPANY + BUILDING DIVISION + PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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“YOU GOTTA GIVE ME A CURVE 
To GIT ME OVER DAT CYCLONE FENCE!” 


Cyclone Fence is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. It keeps thieves and vandals outside 
of industrial plants, prevents trespassing, and confines 
regular plant traffic to authorized exits and entrances. 

Only the finest materials are used in Cyclone Fence 
to assure a strong, sturdy fence. The Cyclone Chain 
Link Fabric is galvanized after weaving for maximum 
resistance to rust and corrosion. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence, send for our 
free booklet. In it are many examples of other industrial 
plants and other properties protected with Cyclone 
Fence. USS and Cyclone are trademarks 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 429, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet, “Your Fence.” 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire United States Steel 
Division of 
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union can’t bring pressure because 
members are “free Americans and can 
work where and as long as they want.” 


ll. Internal Affairs 


AFL-CIO shifted in San Juan from 
its drastic policy of isolating outside the 
federation unions considered guilty of 
violating its codes of ethics. Even those 
most strongly committed to a stern 
self-policing policy seemed to feel that 
further expulsions would probably cause 
more problems for AFL-CIO than for 
“punished” unions. 

Council members voted, after hours 
of argument, to table action against 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, and to re- 
quest him—again—to appear before them 
to answer “serious questions” raised by 
a letter replying to charges against him. 

Although Hetcheson is an AFL-CIO 
vice-president, and member of the ex- 
ecutive council, a spokesman for the 
body said the Carpenters’ president 
hasn’t attended a meeting since he was 
elected to the council late in 1957. He 
has ignored specific requests that he at- 
tend the last three to answer charges 
raised against him. 

Council members contend that their 
unanimous vote (James B. Carey of the 
International Electrical Workers Union 
abstained) doesn’t “whitewash” Hutch- 
eson, but only delays a showdown at 
Meany’s request—possibly until AFL- 
CIO’s biennial convention in the fall. 

The council also took steps that 

could lead to readmission of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn., ousted 
by the old AFL on corruption charges 
in 1953. And, it approved a plan to 
put the Jewelry Workers under a 
trusteeship; the union’s top officers re- 
signed under federation pressure. 
e Organizing Plans—Although organiz- 
ing gains slowed down in 1958, the fed- 
eration expects that activities will “step 
up quite rapidly in the months ahead,” 
as the effects of McClellan committee 
investigations diminish. 

More emphasis is expected to be 
placed on union drives in the South, 
in Puerto Rico, and among white col- 
larites. 

Plans for the organizing in Puerto 
Rico, where AFL-CIO affiliates claim 
130,000 members, call for the estab- 
lishment of a federal union (one not 
affliated with any international but 
directly with AFL-CIO) to organize in 
jurisdictional fields claimed by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

This drive was not undertaken 
lightly, because it will be a direct chal- 
lenge to IBT’s aggressive leader, James 
R. Hoffa—and Hoffa is sure to retaliate. 
The council decided to risk a fight with 
Hoffa largely at the urging of Puerto 
Rican government and business leaders 
who are alarmed over Teamsters activi- 
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In every phase of 
piggybacking, you save money 
with the Clejan* car 


With Clejan Piggy Back, weight savings alone 
can mean the difference between profit and loss ! 





Lightest piggyback car in tare weight. The stand- 
ard Clejan car weighs only 50,000 lb.—20,000 Ib. less 
than the next lightest car. 


Lowest priced piggyback car. The Clejan car is de- 
signed exclusively for piggyback service; elimination of 
non-essentials brings costs down. 


Fastest to load and unload. In less than a minute, 
one man on the ground can lock a trailer into place. 
Guided loading and built-in mechanical tie-downs reduce 
man-hours at terminal points. 


Permits intermix of trailers and containers. It’s 
the only piggyback car that requires no modification. 


Most economical to operate. Less weight means fewer 
trains are needed. Speed and ease of loading mean faster 
train make-up, and less yard switching. 


Best railroad clearance. It is the only piggyback car 
that can take a standard trailer, 12’ 6’’ in height, over 
all major rail lines. 


Maximum protection for lading, trailer or con- 
tainer. Due to patented shock absorbing devices that 
permit the trailer to move 10’’ under impact, there is 
75% reduction in impact to trailer and ladings, over 
impact to rail car at 84 mph. These are some of the reasons 
why the Clejan car is becoming the standard of industry. 
Clejan cars represent 10% of all piggyback cars in service 
—yet in 1957, they carried 25% of all piggyback freight. 
For further information on Clejan Piggy Back, cal! or 
write the nearest General American office. You'll find . .. 

it pays to plan with General American. 
*CLEJAN—pronounced CLA Y-JOHN 





Piggy Back Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 S. LaSalle St. + Chicago 90, Ill. - 





Financial 6-4100 








ties on the island—now about to be 
stepped up. 

AFL-CIO promised manpower and 
“as much money as necessary” to or- 
ganize 4,000 to 5,000 truck drivers and 
warehousemen in Puerto Rico. ‘To raise 
an estimated $750,000 needed for this 
and other organizing purposes, the 
council voted to increase the AFL-CIO 
per capita (collected from unions on a 
basis of their membership) by 1 ¢, to 6¢, 
for six months starting this March. 
¢ Civil Rights—The council received 
complaints by the National Assn. for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
against race bias in some AFL-CIO 
unions (BW —Jan.10°59p78). 

Meany and A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, were designated as a 
committee to meet with NAACP “to 
avoid misunderstandings” in the future. 

“Substantial progress” was reported 
in resolving job disputes in the federa- 
tion—including some between Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. and In- 
dustrial Union Dept. affiliates. But 
many critical disputes, particularly in- 
volving the Metal Trades Dept. and 
IUD, weren’t settled. Meany said he 
would trv to mediate these. 
¢ Tempers Flare—For the most part, 
the 10-day council session was calm. 
But it ended with growing tension be- 
tween Meany and several key indus- 
trial union presidents, notably Walter 
Reuther, president of IUD and of the 
UAW, the federation’s biggest affiliate. 

Meany and Reuther exchanged angry 
words during the second day of the 
council meeting—the first attended by 
Meany, who had been ill. The argu- 
ment was largely over procedural mat- 
ters, including the timing of a meeting 
of the Economic Policy Committee 
headed by Reuther. 








No other office machine does so many jobs The next dav, Meany denied there 
] li tl ) was a feud, or continuing difficulties. 
SO €ast y...for so ittle! However, Tuesday night the hassle 


erupted again, at a dinner meeting that 
lasted long past midnight. 

During the course of the “discus- 
sion,” Reuther threatened to quit as 
chairman of the Economic Policy Com- 


Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America 
use the ““Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways— 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry 
copies of business papers in four seconds! That’s why more businessmen 


prefer “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machines—proved by recent surveys mittee, objecting to sharp criticism by 
made by leading business publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- Meany and complaining that he saw no 
stration, or mail the coupon now. point in attending council meetings if 


Meany “intended to run the whole 
Miienesora Minne AND aanuracrurine COMPANY show.” Carey of IUE and others from 


... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW the old CIO join Reuther in criticizing 
Meany for “dictatorial’’ tactics. 























Gasediihdicks Sp ceteasidael laced Guia waarezeateneen, eqn Afterward, Meany described the ses- 
cess TITTTIIITI Ti Ti TT TTrT eT TiTiTrirriirrr TTT. sion as “one of the most harmonious 
° : meetings we’ve ever had, even though 
. MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. HR-379, st Pau 6, Min > | everything wasn’t peaceful.” ‘He said 
. will help ae pe py ee ilps CaOee Matine : | he had expressed his regret at the criti- 
: a has : cism directed at Reuther and Carey. 
: seanins ; The consensus is that the storm 
. pertteten . hasn’t been quieted. A rapprochement 
. between Meany and Reuther will be 
. City Zone State. . 
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: | hard to get. Without one, the federa- 
. tion may be in for trouble. END 
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TEST INSTRUMENTS Bulova’s rugged Tachometer Tester for all jet and 
reciprocating systems meets MIL-T-945A requirements—is accurate to 
0.1% with engines on or off. Simple to operate and maintain, this field 
unit also serves in maintenance depots. Precise Bulova testers include 
the dual purpose Torqmeter—a dynamometer or calibrated torque source 


RECONNAISSANCE SYSTEMS Bulova-developed miniaturized sensor 
packages, geared to specific tactical missions, feed combat surveillance 
data to Bulova analysis and display systems. Camera, infra-red, TV and 
radar techniques, combined and integrated, aid decision-making on land 
and in space. Satellite applications? Unlimited! 


Bulova’s capability helps Tes solve 
today’s most challenging problems 





<i a 

To conceive, develop and manufacture a et <i, With dynamic imagination, Bulova’s capa 
broad range of advanced electronic and re TaN OR bility has invaded the often uncharted 
electro-mechanical devices...this is the 1 dy, ema 7% technological areas to originate many 
Bulova capability. ee te A 4) modern-day miracles in miniaturized sys 
Meeting the needs of defense and industry Cree . ers tems and components. 

is an unusually creative group of scientists, Ws ™ 4 Here is a proven capability ready to assist 
engineers and technicians, backed by 80 ~~ paw you from concept to mass production. For 
years’ experience in precision production. ULOV A full information, write Department G.I.S.-2 


company 


BULOVA RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES, INC. 


BULOVA PARK — JACKSON HEIGHTS — 


NEW YORK 





INFRA-RED COMPONENTS ®Bulova’s advanced IR projects include 
mosaic cells that will automatically filter out unwanted wave lengths 
and picture targets clearly against any background. Bulova infra-red R&D 
covers lead selenide and lead sulfide cells, missile seeker cells, reticies, 
filters and thermistor bolometers...for defense and industry. 


INFRA-RED SYSTEMS Bulova’s IR illuminators put unseen spotlights 
on night objectives. Bulova’s development capability extends to fire 
control systems that detect, track and automatically lock on target 
Designed for accuracy and simplicity, these high resolution units wil! 
serve our nation’s land, sea and air forces. 














«.. WHERE THERE’S A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


Furniture making has tripled in Virginia since the start of 
World War II. So has pulp paper output. Yet Virginia’s fast- 
growing hard and soft woods more than keep pace. 


Raw materials of many kinds are just part of the total growth 
factor that favors your plant in Virginia. For here you have 
labor-management harmony and overall southern production 
advantages as close as you can get them to the Northeast and 


within easy range of top midwestern and southern markets, 


Want more facts? Or perhaps we can do your preliminary 
site hunting for you without cost or obligation. And on a 


completely confidential basis. Write, wire or telephone today. 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Building, Richmond, Virginia Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext, 225$ 















In Labor 


Price Index Moves Up Slightly, 
But Not Enough to Boost Wages 


The government’s cost-of-living index edged up by 
0.1-point from December's 123.7% to 123.8% in Jan- 
uary. Labor Dept. statisticians, however, said the rise 
was not enough to call for a wage increase for workers 
in the auto, farm equipment, and other industries whose 
wages are tied to the index and calculated at this time. 
Some 82,000 aircraft workers will get 1¢ an hour more. 

At the same time, factory workers net spendable earn- 
ings were at an all-time high for January, averaging 
$78.70 a week for a worker with three dependents. This 
is $4.33 above the previous January. But January take- 
home pay was $1.10 less than in December because of a 
seasonal cutback in hours and because of the Jan. 1 
increase in social security taxes. 

Key mid-January figures: 

eT OL Ee 119.0% up from 118.7% 
oo ere 106.7% down from 107.5% 
PE isis sh weve a oe no change, remains 128.2% 


Rough Bargaining Expected 
In Upcoming Rubber Talks 


Contract negotiations between the Big Four rubber 
companies and the United Rubber Workers start next 
week with U.S. Rubber opening talks with the union 
in New York City. The companywide working agree- 
ments, supplemental unemployment benefits, and the 
pension, severance pay, and insurance pacts all termi- 
nate in mid-April. ‘Talks with Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, and B. F. Goodrich will begin 
over the next two weeks. 

Bargaining is expected to be tough. The union leader- 
ship has emphasized “the team approach” and a “united 
front” to counter reports of dissension among the top 
brass (BW-—Jan.3'59,p58). The industry, says URW 
Pres. L. S. Buckmaster, won’t be able to wave “a crying 
towel” this year in negotiations. It had a “miraculously 
good year in 1958,” and 1959 “is going to be even bet- 
ter,” according to the rubber union chief. The union 
hasn’t spelled out its demands yet. But indications are 
that the union will go for “substantial gains” in fringes. 


Dave Beck Plans to Appeal 


Conviction for Tax Evasion 


Dave Beck, former boss of the 1.5-million member 
Teamsters union, was convicted this week by a federal 
court jury in Tacoma, Wash., of evading $240,000 in 
income taxes. He was found guilty on all six counts 
of two indictments after a 60-day trial, in which 
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the government brought 115 witnesses to the stand. 
The charges against Beck covered alleged cheating on 
income tax returns and aiding and authorizing the 
preparation of fraudulent returns of the Building Assn. 
of the Teamsters Joint Council 28. 
Beck, who was put to pasture by the Teamsters on 
$50,000 a year, is liable to maximum penalty of 30 years 


in prison and a $60,000 fine. The one-time laundry 
wagon driver, who became a power in Seattle’s business 
and civic community as well as head of the nation’s 
largest union, did not take the stand during the tnal. 
His attorneys called only one witness, an accountant, to 
back their contention that the money the government 
claimed as taxable income represented legitimate loans, 
of which Beck repaid some $370,000 according to trial 
evidence. His attorneys announced that they would 
appeal the verdict. 


UAW Signs Five Local Contracts 
To End Strike Against Ex-Cell-O 


United Auto Workers’ 126-day strike against Detroit's 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ended this week with the ratification of 
the last of five local contracts. Previously, UAW had a 
national contract with Ex-Cell-O covering eight plants 
and some 5,000 of Ex-Cell-O’s 8,000 workers. 

In signing the local contracts, UAW had to yield on 
its demand for a continuation of the national contract, 
which the company steadfastly opposed. In urging rat) 
fication of the agreement, UAW official Douglas Fraser 
said: “To day we have neither the Korean War nor pros 
perity. We must bargain within the framework of the 
facts of life.” 

* e e 


UAW Sets Up Centralized Committee 
To Represent Its Skilled Tradesmen 


The United Auto Workers this week reorganized its 
skilled trades structure, replacing some three dozen 
Skilled Trades Councils across the country with a new 
National Skilled Trades Advisory Committee. The 
move was seen by some observers as strengthening W al- 
ter Reuther’s control over sometimes recalcitrant skilled 
tradesmen. 

In his weekly administrative letter, Reuther wrote 
that the old council structure, “which has grown up 
rather haphazardly over the years in response to special 
needs, would be better able to meet and solve the prob 
lems of skilled trades workers created by today’s rapidly 
advancing technology if it were integrated more closely 
within the UAW’s collective bargaining machinery.” 

The old councils were composed of skilled trades 
committeemen who organized themselves into area coun 
cils outside the formal union structure. The new nine 
man committee will be composed of one member each 
elected from “skilled trade councils or sub-councils based 
on the UAW’s bargaining structure.” 

Local unions will continue to elect representatives to 
the National Skilled Trades Conference. Both the new 
committee and conference will be responsible to the 
UAW Skilled Trades Dept.; the old councils were not. 
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How American-Marietta Has Grown 
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THE MARKETS 





The Foreign Stocks Americans Are Buying 


RECENT GAIN SINCE GROSS 

COMPANY BUSINESS EXCHANGE DOLLAR PRICE AUG. 1, '58 YIELD 

Royal Dutch o.eee-+-Oil ....cceeeeeee-NYSE—Amsterdam ... $44% + 1.4% 2.9% 
Shell Transport & 

Trading ....++.+..-Oil-shipping ......NYSE—Amsterdam... 19% — 19 2.6 
Montecatini «.......-Chemicals ........NYSE—Rome ....... 22% +29 4.0 
Electrical & Musical 

Industries «2+.+.---Appliances ........NYSE—London ...... Va +65.8 ie 
KLM — Royal Dutch 
Alclines cccecccccc ce eMUUMO cc cccccces NYSE—Amsterdam ... 30% + 8.3 3.2 
Philips Lamps --...... Electrical Equipment.Amsterdam ......... 70% +71 2.60 
Glaxo Laboratories ...Baby foods, drugs...London............. 7 Vs +82 2.25 
Borax Holdings Ltd, ...Holding co. ....... Ds isscesceehee 2.60 +10.6 2.2 
Tube Investments.....Aluminum ........ eee ee 11% +49.9 4.17 
Interhandel.«........Holding co. ....... Cn os 544 Vea eeen 550 +25 +“ 
Brown Boveri .+...-...- Electrical machinery. Zurich .............. 490 + 89 .43 
Siemens & Halske.....Electronics ........ Frankfurt ....... a 87 2* + 28.6 3.8 
Farbenfabriken Bayer. .Chemicals ........ a 86* +43 3.6 
Daimler-Benz -....--- Eo «see a aeeea NOD hu. btiee Wiatacd 225* + 36.3 1.24 
Saint-Gobain .......-.Glass ............ | Ee 72% ** + 40.1 1.38 
Pechiney------.----- eee ee | RE ee cee 65 + 20.4 1.15 


@ estimated 

© per 100 DM par share 

** excluding rights distribution 
Data: Model, Roland, & Stone. 


Looking Abroad for Richer Yields 


American investor interest in foreign 
securities is mounting. For. the most 
part, buying is limited to the handful 
of well-known issues in the chart above, 
but some brokers predict that the steep 
climb in the prices of domestic issues 
will bring further shifts. 

Apart from widespread interest in 
Canadian stocks, there has always been 
some activity in foreign stocks by 
sophisticated U.S. investors with good 
overseas connections. This has been 
either on an individual basis or by 
investment firms that take a position 
in specific situations—usually in gold 
or mining shares. 

Now, however, there are a number 
of signs of spreading interest in foreign 
securities: 

e The biggest single net purchase 
by 26 leading U.S. mutual funds in 
the fourth quarter of 1958, reports 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., was in 
the shares of Philips Lamps, the big 
Dutch electronics firm. 

e There’s talk that a big ‘invest- 
ment house is forming a new mutual 
fund to invest in European securities. 
In addition, Kuhn, Loeb and Lee Hig- 
ginson will soon announce formation 
of the Sterling Fund, which will invest 
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solely in British securities (BW —Jan. 
24'59,p96). 

¢ KLM Royal Dutch Airlines an- 
nounced plans last week to market a 
$17-million convertible debenture, the 
first major public financing in the U.S. 
by a foreign company since Royal 
Dutch Petroleum made a transatlantic 
offering last year (BW —Jan.25’58,p141). 

e In early April, members of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts 
are embarking on a European tour to 
inspect companies whose shares have 
been attracting attention. 
e Attractions—More than mutual fund 
buying and junketing lies behind the 
strength of European stocks. Europe’s 
well-publicized moves toward converti- 
bility and the inauguration of the 
Common Market have focused atten- 
tion on the growth potentials of both 
foreign companies and U.S. companies 
with foreign subsidiaries. 

Investors who are interested in for- 
eign issues are buying shares of Ameri- 
can companies with foreign operations 
much more heavily than they are buy- 
ing purely foreign stocks. Americans 
have always bought the international 
oil shares, but now they are more inter- 
ested in such companies as Heinz, 





Pfizer, and W. R. Grace, which |! 
profitable operations overseas. 

¢ Narrow List—Purchases of foreign 
shares are mainly confined to compani 
that are listed on American exchanges 
or that boast familiar names. This ha 
produced a paradoxical situation. One 
reason American investors are buying 
foreign stocks is the hope of higher 
yields, yet their concentration on a 
narrow list of foreign favorites ha 
helped push up prices and reduce that 
very vield. 

Yield isn’t the sole criterion, of 
course. Many foreign stocks that offer 
the highest yields are being shunned 
either because investors fear nation 
alization, as in British steel stocks, o1 
suspect that the operation is subject 
to wide fluctuations, as in many Latin 
American businesses. 
¢ New Level—New York brokers who 
deal in European stocks say that a 
fundamental re-evaluation of foreign 
equities is taking place. They liken it to 
the reappraisal of U.S. steel stocks last 
summer, when it became apparent that 
the industry could operate profitably 
at about 50% of capacity. 

Traditionally, common shares in 
Europe sell at much lower price-earn- 
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ings ratios than U.S. shares. That's 
largely because foreign economies have 
been much more cyclical in nature. 
Companies have found it difficult to 
raise new cash, so they have had to 
keep dividends low. Now, capital de- 
mands are slackening somewhat when 
funds are more readily available, so 
stockholders can expect a larger share of 
corporate profits. 

¢ Broader Ownerships—In the past, a 
major drawback to investment abroad 
has been the typically narrow base of 
stock ownership. But this pattern is 
undergoing vast changes. Mannesmann, 
the German steel giant, for example, 
has been selling its stock to employees 
on the installment plan for two years; 
it now has 80,000 stockholders. 

Similarly, mutual funds—called unit 
or investment trusts in Europe—are 
springing up in many countries, broad- 
ening the base of corporate ownership 
and sending a flow of new cash into 
European securities. 

The trend toward wider stock owner- 
ship also has lifted the veil of secrecy 
that surrounds many European com- 
panies. Brokers say that you still have 





“WHAT? A CUSTOM-QUALITY 
WAREHOUSE... FROM 
MANUFACTURER'S STOCK?” 


Cecoframe steel buildings put capital to work fast... 
provide low-cost storage and shelter facilities... 


Get started on a complete warehouse tailored to your needs by mailing a 
coupon. Have it erected weeks, perhaps months, ahead of usual con- 
struction. With Cecoframe steel buildings you get a complete warehouse 


to buy most French or German stocks 
on past dividend records—or faith alone. 
But published earnings reports are be- 


coming more numerous. 

¢ Nationalization—Nevertheless, pitfalls 
remain in European investment. In 
Britain, for example, there is great 
concern over nationalization of steel. 
As a result, stocks of top-drawer British 
steel companies now are selling at high 
yields and low price-earnings ratios. 
United Steel, one of Britain's largest, 
yields about 8.5%, with a price-earn- 


from Ceco stock (everything except the foundation). Cecoframe build- 
ings are made up of components which are bolted together at your job 
site to fit your requirements. Frames, roofs, walls, windows and doors 
are all designed and manufactured by Ceco—the only building wholly 
made by one firm. You save money because of line production of com- 
ponent parts, and less erection labor. You get more wide open, usable 
space because there are no columns. Cecoframe buildings are ideal for 
warehouses, garages, storage buildings, shops, machine sheds, utility Tag 
buildings. There is no better source for your building needs than ings ratio of shout 5.5; i contmet, W-S. 
) ( s. B ‘ . 
wade é ; ett rr © Steel, on the other hand, yields about 
company with 47 years of experience in manufacturing building com- 3%, sells at 20 times 1958 earnings. 
ponents . . . Ceco Steel Products Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses This concern over nationalization, 
and fabricating plants in principal cities. General offices: 5601 West even in industries where the threat 
26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois seems remote, puts a damper on U.S. 
: investor enthusiasm in the London 
es market—and in other countries where 
nationalization may come. However, a 
few specialty issues are getting a big 
play, including Glaxo, which has a new 
drug for treatment of fungus diseases, 
and Rolls Royce, which is expanding 
rapidly in diesels and jet engines. 
¢ Taxes and Rules—Another obstacle in 
some cases is the number of special tax 
regulations that complicate overseas 
investment. In both Britain and Ger- 
many there is a withholding tax on 
dividends—42% in the U.K. and 25% 
in Germany. 
Tax treaties between the U.S. and 
these countries soften the impact of 
this tax by allowing a credit against 
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Johnson Motor Company storage building, Waukegan, Illinois. This is a Cecoframe 

steel building covered with Ceco Rib-Drain Galvanized Roofing and Siding. Notice how 

the deep vertical sight lines of the covering provide an architectural appearance. __ _ 
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CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 
Please rush complete information on all-steel Cecoframe buildings. 
My building plot is size. 











IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS Vem interested in « warehouse of sa. ft; | U.S. income taxes for the tax paid 
CECO ENGINEERING other building Sq. ft. overseas. For U.S. mutual funds, how- 
MARES THE OS COVERENCE name iti ever, which have small tax bills, this tax 





Cecoframe Buildings / Roofing firm 
Products / Metal Lath / Steelforms 
Concrete Reinforcing / Steel Joists 

Windows, Screens, Doors city zone state. BW 
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is money down the drain. So they have 
dd been cautious about investing in British 
and German shares. END 
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For the Automotive and Transportation Industries . . . 





the big insulation news for 1959 is 


JOHNS-MANVILLE FIBER GLASS 


With L-:O-F Glass Fibers Company 
joining the Johns-Manville family, your 
J-M representative can now supply you 
with quality J-M fiber glass insulations 
specifically designed for service in auto- 
mobiles, trucks, trailers, busses, mobile 
homes, aircraft, ships and railroad cars. 


These J-M fiber glass insulations are 
made from long, fine glass fibers that 
create more and smaller air cells. They 
provide: 


@ Thermal efficiency—the enormous num- 
ber of tiny air cells form an unusually ef- 


fective heat barrier, permit less thickness 
for most jobs 

@ Sound absorption —the multiplicity of 
sound traps soak up air-borne noise 

@ Resiliency—after compression, blankets 
spring back to original thickness 

@ Tensile strength—longer fibers produce 
blankets that will not pull apart in normal 
handling 

@ Resistance to settling—holds position 
when properly installed, resists vibration 
“shake-down” 

... these insulations also offer lightness in 
weight, flexibility, resistance to fire, mois- 
ture, and deterioration. 


JoHns-Manvite 3%) 


In other industries, too— construction 
appliances and equipment, textiles 
buyers of fiber glass products will now 
be served by an enlarged field staff of 
J-M sales and technical personne! ope: 
ating out of 56 sales offices . . . by ex 
panded distribution facilities . . . by the 
addition of 7 strategically located plants 
and by expansion of research and ck 
velopment of fiber glass products 


Call your Johns-Manville represent 
ative or write to Johns-Manville, Box 14 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 565 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ont 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 





In the Markets 


Big Board Expected to Heed SEC 


On Lowering Its Commission Rates 


Under pressure from the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, the New York Stock Exchange apparently has 
agreed to roll back about 2% of last year’s 13% increase 
in commissions (BW—Mar.29°58,p113). Other exchanges 
are sure to follow suit. 

Members of the exchange now are voting on the two 
“suggested changes” made by the SEC. But it’s widely 
accepted that the new commission schedule will go into 
effect Mar. 30, because the SEC has the power to 
initiate proceedings leading to mandatory change if the 
members vote no. 

SEC recommended elimination of some of the in- 
crease in commission rates on small transactions, rang- 
ing from $100 to $2,400, and the “round trip” given 
traders who buy and sell stock within a two-week period. 
The average cutback on small commissions would be 
about 5.3%, but this would be offset in part by the 
climination of cut-rates for “round-trip” transactions. 

Most brokers, who are reaping big gains from the 
heightened interest in common stocks, expect the new 
schedule to add a touch of spice to trading volume. 


Atlas Corp. Plans Stock Dividend; 


Construction Firms Raise Payouts 


Investor attention increasingly is being focused on 
corporate dividend policy. This week, these dividend 
items were getting major attention: 

Atlas Corp. (selling at about 7% at mid-week), the 
closed-end investment company, plans to pay stock 
instead of cash this year in order to continue building 
its cash reserve. For shareholders who want cash, Atlas 
is working on a plan to buy back up to 15 shares of the 
new stock without charging any sales expense to the 
seller. Atlas’ last cash payment was 15¢ in March, 1958. 
. . . Carrier Corp. (47) says a return to 60¢ quarterly pay- 
ments depends entirely on future earnings, stated that no 
more than 50% of earnings should be paid out . . . Three 
construction stocks, one of the market’s hottest groups, 
raised dividends: Lone Star Cement (34%), Ruberoid 
(43%), and George A. Fuller Co. (45). 


SEC’s Guterma Case Bogs Down 


After a whirlwind start, the case of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission vs. Alexander L. Guterma and 
the F. L. Jacobs Co. (BW—Feb.21'59,p27) bogged down 
in federal court this week. The judge called a halt to 
the SEC’s motions after a day and half of hearings with 
the caustic comments that the SEC’s case seems to rest 
on “conjecture, suspicion, speculation, and innuendo.” 
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He told the two sides to agree on procedures to expedite 
the case. 

So far, the biggest surprise in the case has been the 
SEC’s unexpected action in asking the court to appoint 
a receiver for the Jacobs company. Attorneys say that 
this is the first time the SEC has ever asked for a receiver- 
ship, except in a case where brokers or investment trusts 
were involved. So observers speculate that this repre- 
sents a new, tougher line in SEC enforcement policy. 









Agency’s Rule 133 Under Fire 


A former SEC chairman leveled a strong blast at the 
agency last week. J. Sinclair Armstrong, now executive 
vice-president of U.S. Trust Co. of New York, charged 
it with usurping powers of Congress in trying to amend 
Rule 133, which governs the registration of securities in 
mergers and consolidations. 

According to SEC’s past interpretations of Rule 133, 
stocks exchanged in a merger or acquisition approved 
by shareholders need not be registered with it—on the 
theory that no “sale” of stock is involved in such 
transactions. 

For several years, however, SEC attorneys have felt 
that the “no sale” rule is a loophole for operators to 
peddle watered stock without full disclosure. For ex- 
ample, SEC charges that the classic $16-million Great 
Sweet Grass Oils swindle was engineered by hiding 
behind Rule 133. So the commission first tried to dump 
the whole rule, now wants to amend it so that it clearly 
states that merger stock is not “free”—big blocks of it 
cannot be sold without registration. 

Armstrong, among others, thinks the SEC is biting 
off a Congressional function, although he believes the 
tule should be changed. But he feels Congress, not 
SEC, should clarify the rule. 


The Markets Briefs 


The New York Stock Exchange reports that interest 
in its pay-as-you-go Monthly Investment Plan (MIP) for 
small investors is reaching a new high. In January, says 
NYSE, a total of 5,432 plans were started—a figure ex- 
ceeded only in February, 1954, the first full month that 
MIP was in operation. 


Bache & Co. announced its 1958 summary of do’s 
and don’t’s for specific stocks this week. The brokerage 
firm’s list is filled with “buys” and “holds,” with only 
relatively few “switches” or “sells’—mainly in oils, air- 
lines, aircrafts, and textiles. Most stocks on last year’s 
list moved up, including firm’s “don’t buy” recommenda- 
tions for steel, drugs, and tobaccos. 


“Pick sleeper stocks” and ignore hunches, hot tips, 
and speculations, advises Pres. Edward A. Merkle of 
Madison Fund, a closed-end investment trust. A sleeper 
stock, says Merkle, is a potential blue chip, but one not 
generally known to investors. The company usually is 
spending huge sums on new product research. Merkle 
cited Central Soya, Public Service Co. of New Mexico, 
Philips Lamps, Southdown Sugars, and American 
Machine & Metals. 
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New $17 million J&L stainless steel plant at Louisville, Ohio. 


Jal has invested *55 million in stainless steel, 
the metal with the fabulous future 


Stainless steel is one of today’s most vital metals in 
automotive, aircraft, atomic energy, medical, dairy, 
food, construction and decorative applications. 

Yet it is virtually an infant metal when you consider 
its exciting future. 

Production of stainless steel has gone from 15,000 tons 
in 1930 to over 1% million tons annually. Yet stainless 
steel use will double in the next seven years. 

Stainless steel provides a unique combination of phys- 
ical characteristics, such as-its great tensile strength; its 
resistance to heat, rust and acid corrosion; its beauty, 
and its ease of cleaning and fabrication. 


Over 60% of all the stainless steel used today 
into engineered, functional applications where stainl 
steel alone meets all the design requirements. 

J&L has invested $55 million to be ready for this ex 
citing future of stainless steel. A new $17 million plant 
with an annual capacity of 36,000 tons of stainless sheet 
and strip, is now in operation at Louisville, Ohio. T! 
Detroit plant of the Stainless and Strip Division co 
tains complete integrated facilities for the productio: 
of stainless steel billets, bars and wire. And the Young 
town plant of the Division, which produces restricted 
specification strip steel, also rolls stainless strip stee! 


The exciting new J&L 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Before you buy, see and try Smith-Corona’s 


new Secretarial, the only office typewriter 


with lighter, livelier, ACCELERATOR ACTION! 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative today! 
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Everybody, from company president down, has a nip taken out of 
his pay checks for Social Security. Yet the majority—including many 
executives—come up to retirement day still knowing little about some of 
their most important rights, according to Social Security officials. 


As an executive, of course, you would hardly be centering your retire- 
ment plans on Social Security. 


But when you consider that a man and wife now can reasonably 
receive over $30,000 in benefits, you have at least a respectable dollar 
factor. And remember, these payments come to you free of income tax. 


Suppose you plan to “taper off” after retirement. That’s one of the 
least understood topics in the realm of Social Security. 


Actually, the limits on what you can start earning at age 65, and still 
receive federal benefits, aren’t so rigid as they may seem—particularly if 
you’re in a position to plan the details of your retirement. 


As an executive, if you arrange to have your company employ you for, 
say, six months a year at full salary, ‘you can still get full Social Security 
benefits for the remaining six months; or you could do two months’ work, 
and get 10 months’ Social Security. And if you are paid $5,000 for a two 
weeks’ special consulting job, you'd still be entitled to 11 months’ benefit. 


It’s when you work every month of the year—say you spend two days 
a month at the office for consultation—that the strict limit on earnings 
applies. Then you lose one month’s Social Security for every $80 (or fraction) 
above $1,200 you earn during the year. 


Even this limit is off when you reach age 72. Then you can work 
as many months as you choose, earn any amount, and still get full benefits. 
(One estate planning expert figures that a good half of those to whom 
this might apply later on are wholly unaware of the rule.) 


Another saving point: Many don’t realize that they can receive several 
types of income in unlimited amounts during retirement without losing any 
benefits—dividends, interest, rentals (except for real estate dealers), annui- 
ties, pensions, deferred compensation. 


If you arrange a retirement pay contract with your company, for 
example, you can usually receive the income up to any amount and still get 
full Social Security. The only catch, in general: If you are to perform a 
duty for the company, you lose benefits for the month or months you 
actually work. The burden of reporting to Social Security authorities pay 
received beyond the permissible limits is on you. 


Such little understood provisions become even more important when 
you consider that Congress likely will increase Social Security benefits 
from time to time in the future, as it has in the past—to counter the effects 
of inflation. Here’s a review of the increases that took effect with checks 
mailed early this month: 


For those now retired, over-all benefits are up 7%, some family benefits 
much more. A man 65 or over and retired now gets a maximum personal 
monthly payment of $116 (up from $108.50). If his wife is also 65 or over, 
their maximum is up to $174 (from $162.80). 


Survivors’ benefits are up even more sharply. For a widow, the top 
is now $87 (formerly $81.40); for widow with one child, $174 (was $162.80); 
with two children, $232 ($200); with three or more children, $254 ($200). 
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If you’re still working, you'll receive under the new law a maximum 
individual benefit from $116 to as high as $127 a month—if, when you retire 
you have earned $4,800 or more a year for the required number of years, 
beginning in 1959. Some other new provisions: 


® Disability benefits. These are also increased an average 7%. 


e Parents. For the first time, dependent parents of a deceased insured 
person can get benefits, even though there is a widow and children. 


e Footing the bill. The tax increase for employers and employees— 
now 242% of $4,800 for each instead of 244% of $4,200—means you'll 
pay $120 this year compared with $94.50 last year. The tax on self-employed 
persons has gone from 3%s% to 3%%. 


How do your tax deductions compare? People in $6,000-and-up income 
brackets itemize their federal income tax deductions in a range from 13% 
to 18% of their adjusted gross income, according to statistics reported last 
week by Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 


Taxes—listed by 97% of those who itemized on returns for 1956— 
ranked as the largest single deduction item for people with incomes from 
$10,000 to $100,000: 


© $25,000 to $50,000. Taxpayers in these brackets (with an average 
adjusted gross income of nearly $34,000) had total deductions averaging a 
little over $4,300. 


* $50,000 to $100,000. In these brackets (with the average adjusted gross 
about $66,000) the total deduction averaged just over $8,650. 


Of all taxpayers who itemized (with taxable incomes of $5,000 or more), 
96% listed charitable contributions; 76%, interest; 56%, medical and dental 
expenses; 11%, casualty and theft losses. 


World of politics: Two new books provide some lively reading that 
should add to your store of ideas about Americans and the ways they govern 
themselves. 


One is a how-to: The Businessman’s Guide to Practical Politics, by J. J. 
Wuerthner (Henry Regnery Co., $3.75). 


The other is a sort of angry man’s look at the giant “towns” that encircle 
our cities: Suburbia—Its People and Their Politics, by Robert C. Wood 
(Houghton Mifflin, $4). 


a 


Potpourri: Don’t think your old flag has to be retired on July 4 when 
the new 49-star design becomes official—no U.S. flag is ever obsolete for 
civilian use. . .. The House-passed bill providing a $200-million-plus tax hike 
for life insurance firms won’t cause any jump in rates, if passed by the Senate 
and signed, but it may quash a fractional rise in dividends this year. . . . 
Contributions to American philanthropy went up about 6% in 1958—for the 
first time, gifts to charity increased at a rate greater than personal income. 
... If you’re a water man, you can now get a handy rail device for raising 
and carrying a 14-ft. boat atop a car (““Boat-Veyor” by Market Forge Co., 
Everett, Mass., $42.50). ... And if you go beneath the surface you'll be seeing 
gaily colored skin-diving suits this summer—sold in kits (Skope, Norwood, 
Mass., about $45). 
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U.S. STEEPGRADE, serving the world’s great airlines 


When any industry heavily favors one type of belting, it’s for 
a reason worth investigating. 

Next time you're at an airport chances are you'll be able 
to see U.S. SteepGrade Conveyor Belting in action. You'll 
see it carrying cargoes on steep inclines and declines—as 
steep as 45 degrees. It speeds up loading, reduces manual 
labor for today’s leading airlines. 

Notice the gripper cleats in SteepGrade. These cleats are 
not attached or cut in; they are molded—a true and integral 
part of the belt. That’s why they cannot be torn off by heavy 


Mechanical Goods Division 


boxes. SteepGrade is weather-resistant, will not stiffen in 
extremely low temperatures and is self-cleaning. 

And just as SteepGrade is necessary to airlines’ operation 
so also is it indispensable in many other industries. 

SteepGrade Belts—plus engineering assistance—are avail 
able through your local “U. S.” Distributor. 

. s s 

When you think of rubber, think of your “U. S.“’ Distributor. 
He's your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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in Calcutta Learn from Dexter Keezer? 


India is a nation precariously balanced between Communism and the West. 
As it grapples with the problems of the modern world, tt needs— 

and seeks—all the information it can get on the economics 

and operations of free enterprise. 


That’s why the State Department asked Dexter Keezer to participate in 
six weeks of seminars, held in Calcutta, Bombay and other Indian cities. 
For Dexter Keezer is a practicing economist, who understands not only 
the facts and figures of his trade but also how they apply to business. 


When he’s not travelling, Dexter Keezer can be found in his office at the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. There he heads up the Economics 
Department, a busy group of individuals who daily release volumes of 
information on the state of world, American and, most often, your business, 


Perhaps you’ve seen their semi-annual reports on ‘Business’ Plans for 
Capital Investment.’’ Or “‘The Pulsebeat of Industry’ —facts about where 
each industry stood at the end of 1958 and where they are going 

in 1959. Or “‘The American Economy— Prospects for Growth’’—a long- 
range forecast and study of where the economy is heading in 

1960, 1965, 1970. 


You can also find their work in the pages of the 39 McGraw-Hill business 
publications. All the factors affecting our economy are daily gathered, 
analyzed, evaluated and interpreted by Dr. Keezer and his staff, and 
disseminated to all the 620 McGraw-Hill editors. 


This is but one reason why over one million top business executives and 
engineers pay to read one or more McGraw-Hill publications . . . because 
information which makes a dollars-and-cents difference is just as important 
to the businessman in America as it is to the businessman in Calcutta. 


_ McGraw-Hill 


—E FU SSC a T eee 












McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Federal Pacific 
equipment plays 
a leading role 
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Dallas Memorial Auditorium raises the curtain on a new era 
of civic progress. Here over 142 miles of wire carry an elec- 
tric power load of more than 3,250,000 volt amperes! Federal 
Pacific motor control centers, bus duct, panelboards, and 
circuit breakers play the major role in the distribution and 
control of power for this huge 10,000 seat arena and 1,770 
seat theater building. In this mammoth 23 acre convention 
center, Federal Pacific equipment controls power for com- 


munications, lighting, motor control and a complex system 
of stage dimmers, scoreboards and directional signs. In 
residential, commercial, industrial and utility expansion and 
development—wherever the call is for up-to-the-minute, safe 
and dependable electrical distribution and contro! equip- 
ment—you'll find a complete line of reliable Federal Pacific 
equipment ready to do the job. Federal Pacific Electric Com- 
pany, General Offices: Newark 1, New Jersey. 


ate 

“the remote control 
panel and switchboard pic- 
tured above are typical of 
the Federal Pacific equip- 
ment in this installation. 
Architect and Engineer: 
George L. Dahl. Electrical 
Contractor: Fischbach & 
Moore of Texas, Inc. Gen- 
eral Contractor: R. P. Farns- 
worth & Co., Inc. 


FRE FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Best in Electrical Distribution and Control Equipment 
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Changing Foreign Trade Patterns 
Put Pressure on the Dollar 


Heavy overseas investments on 
top of government loans have 
given U.S. an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 


The U.S. came out of World War 
II with by far the strongest economy 
in the world, with most of the world’s 
gold, and with the only solid inter 
national currency. For vears, we have 
been the economic bulwark of the 
Free World, propping up first one area 
and then another—constantly trying to 
correct the so-called dollar shortage. 

Yet today there are financial experts 
in the U.S. and abroad who question 
the strength of our international eco- 
nomic position and talk about a lack 
of confidence in the dollar. These 
experts point to our loss of $2.3-billion 
in gold during 1958 (chart), and say 
it is a sign that we are losing our com- 
petitive position. In the same vein, 
American bankers and_ industrialists 
often say today: “The U.S. is pricing 
itself out of world markets.” 
¢ Discounting—In Washington, at the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, there is no alarm about the 
gold we lost last year or the likelihood 
that we shall lose gold again this year. 
A 1959 drain of $1-billion (the usual 
estimate) still would leave us with 
half of all the Free World’s gold re- 
serves. So U.S. officials, along with 
most New York bankers, ignore the 
way a few businessmen and some cur- 
rency speculators are talking up an 
impending run on the dollar. 

This doesn’t mean that Washing- 
ton’s financial officials aren’t concerned 
about our international economic posi- 
tion. These men are even a bit wor- 
ried. They are convinced that, for the 
first time since the 1930s, the U.S. 
has the same need as other industrial 
nations to keep its international pay- 
ments in balance—and therefore to fight 
for exports. And they feel that this 
will be difficult to do now that Western 
Europe has topped off its industrial 
recovery with currency convertibility 
(BW—Jan.3’59,p17) and thus opened 


'a new and fiercely competitive phase 


in world trade. This worry definitely has 
strengthened the Administration’s de- 
termination to balance the U.S. budget 
and prevent any further inflation of 
U.S. prices. Also it is a factor in indus- 
try’s increasingly tough attitude toward 
wage increases. 

A look at our 1958 balance of pay- 
ments (charts, page 109) shows where 
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the trouble lies. Last year, the U.S. 
spent $3.3-billion more abroad than 
foreign countries spent here. That's 
why the rest of the Free World was 
able to acquire $2.3-billion of our gold 
and add about $1-billion to its short- 
term dollar holdings. 


|. International Ledger 


This deficit of ours didn’t arise be- 
cause we bought more goods than we 
sold. On merchandise trade (excluding 
U.S. shipments of military hardware) 
we had a surplus of about $3.3-billion. 
On goods and services (including mili- 
tary spending abroad) our surplus was 
$2.4-billion. But we put out about 
$5.6-billion in government loans and 
grants plus private overseas investment. 
That turned our surplus on goods and 
services into an over-all deficit. 
¢ U.S. Exports Soar—It’s worth com- 
paring our balance of payments for 
1958 with that of the late 1940s. In 
the years 1947-49, the U.S. had a 
favorable balance of payments and 
there was a heavy inflow of gold. In 
this period, the U.S. government was 
putting out more money in grants and 
loans (mainly via the 1946 British 
Loan and the Marshall Plan) than it 
is today—an average of $6.5-billion a 
year. But we were exporting only 
about $800-million in private capital 
as against about $3-billion today. And 
our surplus on goods and services aver- 


The Warning: 
Loss of Gold 
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$8-billion. 


Our 
then were twice as high as our imports 
whereas in 1958 they were only about 
20% higher. 

Of course, this was a period when 
the world was hungry for U.S. good 
Production in Western Europe 


almost 


age 


expo! 


low, and costs high. Inflation con 
stantly put pressure on Europe’s fixed 
exchange rates and few countries could 
get all the dollars they needed, despit« 
the huge U.S. loans and grants. ‘The 
inevitable result was a decline in gold 
and dollar holdings outside the U.S 
¢ Foreign Reserves Rise—A_ chang« 
came in 1949, when Britain and most 
other countries outside the dollar area 
devalued their currencies by an averags 
of 30%. This raised the price of U.S 
goods abroad and cut the price of for 
eign goods shipped to the U.S. 

Gradually, foreign reserves began to 
rise. And after 1950 (when the Korean 
War increased our imports and raised 
our prices) we began to run over-all 
deficits. Thus, foreign countries—with 
ups and downs for individual nations 
began to accumulate sizable reserves in 
gold and dollars. The only real inte: 
ruption to this process came in 1957 as 
a result of the Suez crisis. 

So it wasn’t a novel experience for the 
U.S. to run a deficit in 1958. What 
was startling was its size and the fact 
that it resulted in the largest annual 
gold loss. 
¢ Dollar Standard—Up to 1958, the 
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Modern rigs probe miles into the earth as they hunt the black treasure. Drilling equipment for wells of all depths is made by our 
Supply Division, Bethlehem's oil-country unit. This rotary rig drilled to a depth of about three miles in Lovisiana bayou country. 


How a hole in the ground started a great industry 


A gap of 100 years separates this drill- 
ing tig from Col. Drake’s historic oil 
well near Titusville, Pa. Using crude 
percussion tools, Drake and his men 
struck oil on August 27, 1859, at a 
depth of seventy feet. For the deter- 
mined little crew, thirty-six inches of 
progress was a good day’s work in 


the stubborn Pennsylvania rock. They 
would have marveled at today’s high- 
speed rigs that can sink wells several 
miles deep—on land, in the bayous, 
and under the sea. 
“Drake's Folly,” 
ever drilled, touched off a boom that 


the first oil well 


rivaled the California gold rush. It was 


a boom that spawned others. The quest 
for oil spread out all over the world. 
In this centennial year, Bethlehem 
joins in the tribute to a great industry — 
one to which we have long furnished 
steel pipe, fasteners, wire rope, sucker 
rods, drilling and pumping equipment, 
seagoing tankers, and other products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











In the late 1940s the U.S. had a 
surplus in its BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
and our gold reserves went up 
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Today, with our competitors back on 
their feet, we have a sizable deficit 
in our BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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rest of the Free World had taken most 
of its surplus earnings in the form of 
short-term dollar holdings, both official 
and private. With foreign governments 
building these holdings, no one worried 
about the strength of the dollar. The 
world almost seemed to be on a dollar 
standard. 

Our performance in 1958 looked es- 
pecially bad after that of 1957, when we 
had a huge bulge in our exports and a 
gain in our gold reserves. But this was 
the result of special factors. Suez pro- 
duced a strong demand for U.S. petro- 
leum and oar in Western Europe. At 
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-+.and at times some of 
our gold; last year 
we lost $2.3-billion 


EXPORTS OF 
U.S. GOLD 


(billions of dollars) 


1953 


the same time, the European invest- 
ment boom brought an especially heavy 
demand for U.S. capital goods and raw 
materials. Then, there was a strong 
movement of capital across the Atlantic 
to the U.S. 


ll. Two Repercussions 


When the pendulum swung back in 
1958, two things happened: The out- 
side world, despite our recession, main- 
tained its dollar receipts. Then, it 
turned the bulk of these into gold. This 
didn’t signal a flight from the dollar— 
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However, while U.S. gold 
stocks have shrunk, they 
still are huge 
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if there had been one, you wouldn’t 
have had an increase of about $1-billion 
in foreign short-term dollar holdings 
But the heavy gold purchases did intro 
duce a new clement into the picture 
International monetary experts have 
offered a number of explanations. Here 
are the ones they usually cite: 
¢ Britain and Western Europe re- 
ceived most of the $3.3-billion, and 
these countries traditionally hold their 
official reserves mostly in gold. 
¢ Interest rates on short-term U.S. 
government securities were unusually 
low during the first half of 1958. So 
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New neighbors 
getting underfoot? 


call the 
ANCHOR MAN 


expert in 
industrial protection 


Found your plant suddenly sur- 
rounded by new homes, robust 
youngsters—and a whole rash of 
new problems? Call your local 
Anchor Man. He’ll show you how 
an Anchor chain link Fence will im- 
prove neighbor relations and relieve 
you of worry over trespassing and 
traffic conditions that could lead to 
serious trouble. You’ll find his phone 
number in the Yellow Pages. Call 
today—or send off the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Anchor Fence, 6521 Eastern 

Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 

ia I want to talk with the 
Anchor Man about our 
protection problems. 


C) Send me a copy of your 
illustrated catalogue. 











Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from factory branches and warehouses in all principal cities, 
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one of the main attractions to holding 
reserves in dollars rather than in gold 
had been largely eliminated. 

¢ Marginally, there may have been 
some hedging against a possible devalua- 
tion of the dollar in terms of gold. 
¢ Stemming the Loss—Of course, 
there’s not the slightest chance—barring 
a bad depression in this country—that 
the U.S. will devalue the dollar by 
raising the price of gold above $35 an 
ounce. If our gold losses ever turned 
into a flood, the U.S. could use an- 
other expedient to check it—refuse to 
convert official foreign holdings of dol- 
lars freely into gold. (This has been 
the U.S. practice for many years but 
only upon request of the Secy. of the 
Treasury.) Such a reversal in our policy 
would be almost a last resort though. 
It certainly isn’t being considered to- 
day. 

There would be no need for action 
like this unless it looked as though our 
gold reserves might drop all the wav 
from the present $20-billion down to, 
say, $14-billion. Even at this lower fig- 
ure, we would have adequate stocks to 
cover domestic reserve needs and—by 
the standards of any other nation— 
plenty of gold to cover our dollar liabil- 
ities. Currently the Federal Reserve 
needs at least $12.4-billion in gold to 
support the amount of outstanding 
Federal Reserve currency and member 
bank deposits at the Fed. 
¢ Prospects—The discussion in Wash- 
ington today doesn’t revolve around 
questions like these. That’s because it 
looks as though both our over-all deficit 
and our gold losses will be lower in 
1959 than in 1958. As the experts see 
it, the improvement will come largely 
from a rise in exports that more than 
offsets any rise in imports. Then, it 
is expected that the increase in interest 
rates here will tend to check the kind 
of short-term capital outflow that oc- 
curred during the first half of 1958. 

Current estimates of the probable 
1959 deficit range from $2-billion to $3- 
billion, with the gold loss amounting to 
roughly half of the total. If the more 
optimistic estimate should prove correct, 
and there were a similar improvement 
in 1960, the worries would end. And 
the dollar would look as solid as it 
ever did. 


lll. Loss of Confidence? 


Some experts are bothered by the 
fear that we may be frozen into an 
annual deficit averaging $3-billion a 
year. If such a freeze lasted long, the 
time might come when there would be 
a loss of confidence in the dollar. 

These pessimists (they don’t include 
the “dollar alarmists”) look at the pay- 
ments side of the U.S. international 
ledger and see little chance for any 
reduction in the main items. In brief, 





LOOKING 


+ + « for business opportunities? 
Try Arkansas. For information, 
contact First National in 

Little Rock, the bank where 


business is done in Arkansas. 
* 


Pox “< 
» J NATIONAL BANK 
* te LItTtT.i8 ROCK 


% ge ® MEMBER: Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











0% Profit on Stock? Or— 
300% Profit with a “Call”? 


Last July, Northrop at 254 seemed ripe for a 
rise. Mr. W bought 100 for $2,525. But | bought 
a 6month CALL option on 100 shares for $250. 
In December, Northrop hit 372 which meant 
$1200 profit (a 50% gain) for Mr. W on his risk 
of $2,525. But it also meant $950 profit for me 
. . . $1200 less the $250 cost of the Call ...a 
net of almost 300% on my risk of $250! 

For $250 | controlled 100 Northrop for 6 months 
just as firmly as Mr. W who put up $2,525 to buy 
it. And | made six times as much on my money. 
Paul Sarnoff’s booklet, ‘’Profits with Puts & Calls’ 
shows HOW to make these huge, quick profits .. . 
how to profit without EVER buying stock . . . how 
to enjoy gains REGARDLESS of which way a stock 
moves . . . and much more. Hundreds have paid 
$25 to hear Sarnoff’s lectures. The booklet is yours 
for $1.95. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. Simon Co., 48 Fifth Ave., Pelham 8-1, WN. Y. 























BUSINESS WEEK 
maintains news bu- 
reaus and correspond- 
ents in 60 cities in the 
United States and po- 
sessions. 
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New methods and facts 
that PAY OFF 


in employee management 


Get help every day from this big refer- 
ence of fundamentals, policies, facts, 
methods, working data, and examples. 


HANDBOOK OF 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR RELATIONS 


By Dale Yoder and H. G. Heneman, 
Jr., Industrial Relations Center, Univ. 
of Minnesota; John Turnbull, 
School of Business Administration, 
Univ. of Minnesota; and C. Harold 
Stone, South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 


1216 pages, 5% x 8, 150 illus., $12.50 


Here, in one practical book, is a 
vast store of fundamentals and 
adaptable methods of employee 
management. For personnel and 
industrial relations staffs, manage- 
ment men, supervisors, or union 
officials, this book presents prac- 
tices and principles of good man- 
power management. 25 books in 
one, fully documented and illus- 
trated, it answers more than 1,000 
prime questions—helps you solve 
problems in such areas as wage and 
salary administration; selection, 
placement, and induction; promo- 
tion, transfer, and separation; exec- 
utive development; communica- 
tions; etc. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
MANAGEMENT 


An Analysis of Managerial Functions 
Just Published—Practical methods 
for organizing, staffing, directing, 
planning, and controlling. Revised 
Edition brings you abreast of de- 
velopments in management ap- 
praisal, operations research, and 
other areas. By H. Koontz and C. 
O’Donnell, U.C.L.A. Second Edi- 
tion, 718 pages, 22 illus., $7.00 


HOW 10 SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


Just Published—Tested practices and 
policies to help you solve problems 
f hiring, delegating authority, train- 
ng, ete. New Edition covers such 
ireas as automation, communication 
1eeds, and human stresses. By A. M. 
Cooper — Reger ayy Fourth Edi- 
tion, 250 p 


THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW 


Practical help on how to appraise men 
for higher-level jobs in plant or office. 
Shows how to interview applicants 
and predict their job performance. 
Gives scores of sample questions and 
a ay — Guide. By 

- Fear, e Psychological Corp. 
299 pages, $6.00 4 


FREE EXAMINATION 


ri a Book Co., Inc., Dest, BW-2-28 


4tst St., New York 36, ! 
ody me book(s) checked hwy ‘tor 10 days’ | 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for ] 
book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We par | 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege. ) | 
re lot: et. 2 —Hbk. of Pers. Momt. and Labor | 
i) Reems & O'’Donnell—Prin. of Mamt., $7.00 | 
-) Cooper—How to Supervise People, $4.95 

© Fear—The Evaluation tr Interview, $6.00 | 
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write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. BW-2-28 | 
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they see imports of goods and services 
rising; military spending abroad remain- 
ing steady; government grants and loans 
roughly unchanged; and private capital 
outflow probably rising some. 

When they look at our receipts, they 
can’t see a big enough increase to 
cover the existing gap plus some in- 
crease in payments. Service income 
could go up some. For example, Euro- 
pean tourists have more money to travel 
here. But any big increases would have 
to come in exports. There you bump 
into the fact that our exports face in- 
creasingly tough competition in world 
markets, because the other industrial 
nations now have reserve capacity and 
also the benefit of lower production 
costs. 
¢ Path to Retaliation—If you go back 
to the payments side of the ledger 
and try to see whether something could 
be cut you also run into trouble. For 
example, it might seem that the time 
had come to cut foreign aid. But any 
cuts in this areas would bring down 
our exports by almost an equivalent 
amount. Cutting imports by raising 
our tariff protection wouldn’t do us 
any good, either. It would lead to 
retaliation abroad and produce at least 
as big a drop in our exports. 

A slash in military spending abroad 

—an item that’s far bigger today than 
in 1947-49—wouldn’t have the same 
economic reaction. Our troop pay in 
Europe is, in effect, an enforced tourist 
expenditure. But in the present state 
of the cold war, no one is advocating 
a withdrawal of troops from Europe 
or a cut in the expenditures we make 
on military installations there. 

Still, even the pessimists argue that 
the U.S. government could do a lot 
to stimulate U.S. exports if it pressured 
foreign governments to remove the 
special bans against dollar imports 
that were established (with our agree- 
ment) when there was a genuine dol- 
lar shortage in the world. Until this 
discrimination against the dollar is re- 
moved, there can be no fair test of 


how competitive we are in world 
markets. 
Then, there’s a good chance that 


wage costs in Europe will rise more 
than in the U.S. For example, as Brit- 
ain’s reserves build up, the government 
won't have the same leverage in holding 
wages as it had in 1957-58. 

¢ Balance Is Near—You will find U.S. 
officials and economists who don’t take 
this whole problem too seriously. In 
the words of one Fed official, “We 
have achieved the kind of competitive 
balance in the world economy that 
we have been aiming at for 10 years. 
If we keep inflation under control in 
this country and push technological 
advances, economic forces will bring 
our payments into balance before very 
long.” END 








Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Two-faced paper speeds 
Plastic Bandage production 


* High-flying idea for salt 


> An unusual, glassy-smooth Riegel 
paper plays an important role in 
producing adhesive coated plastic 
film. A thin vinyl coating goes on 
one side of the paper. Adhesive is 
then applied on top of the viny! film. 
It is then rolled up for storage. 
Later, when the roll is unwound, 
a minor miracle happens. The ad- 
hesive sticks to the vinyl coating 
only, and not to the paper surface it 







PAPER PEELS FIRST 
FROM STICKY ADMESIVE 


AND LATER PEELS 
FROM PLASTIC FiLM 


\ 
Ww 
has been wound against. Yet in the 
next manufacturing step, the com- 
bined film of adhesive and viny! 
peels cleanly from the paper that 
supported it, thus eliminating the 
need for a separate casting as well 
as a release paper. 


* Individual servings of salt in pa- 
per shakers: An idea used by many 
airlines ...made possible by a Riegel 
pouch paper. Special heat-seal coat- 





ing keeps salt free-running. Packets 
made and filled at high speed. 
* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 


—— = .., 
- 
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(Wow. what can 
we do for yous, 


—— 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Super Market Money... 


Packaged To Order 


New super markets demand specialized 
fixture financing—money tailored to a 
business need. C.I.T. Corporation’s 
special 7-Year Super Market Finance 
Plan is putting the modern fixtures and 
equipment that build traffic and sales 
in dynamic new stores throughout the 
nation. A perfect example of how C.I. T. 
packages money to the income pattern 
and buying needs of a specific business. 

C.I.T. Corporation’s 7-Year Super 
Market Finance Plan is designed for a 
super market’s growth pattern: month- 
ly payments are low during the first 
two years, higher during the 3rd and 
4th years as the business gets estab- 


Atlanta 3 + Boston 16 + Chicago 1 
Dallas1 + Denver3 «+ Detroit 26 
Jacksonville 7 + Kansas City5 - 
Memphis 3 . New York 16+ 


Portland 4, Ore. « San Francisco 4 « Seattle 1 


lished, and they are reduced during the 
5th, 6th and 7th years as the equip- 
ment approaches the end of the write- 
off period. 

C.1.T. Corporation arranges financ- 
ing for any income-producing ma- 
chinery or equipment—with terms 
geared to the income pattern of the 
buyer. Call or write any office below 
for full details. 


” * * 


C.I.T. Corporation is a subsidiary of C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation: capital and surplus 
over $250 million. In Canada: Canadian 
Acceptance Corporation Limited. 


« Cleveland 14 
* Houston 25 
Los Angeles 14 
Philadelphia 2 
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Britain is buying Soviet fuel oil for 
the first time though it has been getting 
lubricating oil from Russia for some 
years. The barter deal arranged by 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd. calls for initial shipment of 
nearly 80,000 bbl., followed by five 
similar tanker loads this year, partly in 
exchange for British cement. London 
sources cite two advantages in Soviet 
fuel oil: “attractive” price and low 
sulphur content. 
‘ 


Nile Hilton, a 12-story, 400-room ho- 
tel in Cairo, is Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional’s ninth overseas hotel—and the 
fourth to be opened in past year. Hil- 
ton says next hotel opening will be 
in Trinidad, two years from now. Con- 
struction of hotels in Amsterdam and 
Athens is getting under way. In the 
talking stage: hotels in Rome and Tokyo. 

s 
Japan’s steel industry, expecting a 10% 
to 15% doost in output this year over 
1958’s 7.4-million tons, is sending a top 
marketing team on a 10-week U.S. tour 
to study improved sales and export 
methods. Last year, the industry’s ship- 
ments abroad, largely to the U.S., 
amounted to 1.1l-million tons, worth 
around $277-million 

« 
Western European bankers will meet 
soon to set up permanent banking ma- 
chinery—somewhat along the lines of 
the U.S.’s Export-Import Bank—for 
pooling resources to finance exports from 
the six-nation Common Market. Banks 
already have pooled resources on one 
project—the sale of petrochemical equip- 
ment to Pemex, Mexico’s state-run oil 
company (BW —Feb.21'59,p84). 

3 
Argentina’s new government is gradu- 
ally winning the confidence of U.S. and 
other foreign investors. Latest offer is 
a $20-million to $25-million credit from 
General Electric to help Buenos Aires 
buy much-needed electrical equipment. 
Other possible investments: $15-million 
Ford auto plant, $23-million from Kaiser 
for aluminum and cement production, 
$15-million American Cyanamid plas- 
tics plant. 

rs 
Continuing Communist trade with 
Latin America shows in Uruguay’s wool 
exports: More than 40% are going to 
Eastern Europe and Russia. UGT, the 
pro-Communist labor federation repre- 
senting half of Uruguay’s work force, is 
demanding more Soviet trade. Yet the 
Montevideo government soon may try 
for new U.S. loans, paving the way 
with an austerity program similar to 
Argentina’s. 
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Here is the new push-button office telephone... 


director 





for the person who makes a /ot 
of calls, or takes a /ot of call/s 





The Call Director comes in two models. The one above accommodates up to 18 push 


buttons; the one below provides up to 30. Both offer many revolutionary features. 


»?? 
“Steves gaan? 


This is the most advanced and flex- 
ible telephone ever offered to business! 
More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service. 

It provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus special 
features to fit your communications 
needs. By pushing a button you can— 


* Connect with other office telephones 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


¢ Set up interoffice conference calls 
* “Add-on” other office extensions 

to incoming calls 

The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector comes in two models. One has 
up to 30 buttons—the other up to 18— 
for any combination of features. Each 
comes in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

The Call Director’s many advanced 
features make it the ideal telephone 








for busy executives, for secretaries 01 
clerks who answer for a number 
people — for anyone in business wh 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Find out how the Call Director can 
speed your business by improving 
your communications. Call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. A repre 
sentative will visit you at your con 
venience — no obligation, of course. 

















How the States Will Meet the Bill 


TAXES IMPOSED 








fo 

















ind. corp. 
general sales _inc. ine. 
ALA, 380 400 420 230 244 258 3% Vv Vv 
ALASKA 37 4) 52 25 25 26 Vv Vv 
ARIZ, ; 184 NA NA 112 116 NA 2 \ J 
ARK. 216 230 235 141 145 NA 3% Vv Vv 
CAL. 2,491 2,655 2,788 1,674 1,853 2,109 3 \ V 
COL. 299 322 316 167 180 180 2 Vv Ww 
CONN, 491 359 365 221 224 248 3 V 
DEL. 96 107 98 52 63 62 W/ Vv 
FLA, 611 668 726 438 473 510 3 
GA. 467 472 482 318 334 NA 3 Vv Vv 
IDAHO 75 92 98 54 60 64 Vv V 
ILL. 892 907 NA 732 732 NA 2Va 
IND, 505 543 586 371 370 380 
IOWA 383 383 403 237 244 251 2 Vv Vv 
KAN, 279 334 327 168 188 193 22 Vv Vv 
KY. 331 334 335 208 212 223 Vv Vv 
LA, 623 621 650 381 391 397 2 V Vv 
ME. 106 106 NA 80 80 NA 3 
MD, 397 399 447 252 284 296 3 Vv Vv 
MASS. 671 694 728 386 428 551 Vv Vv 
MICH, 1,265 1,265 1,309 783 770 797 3 
MINN. 521 669 598 318 296 317 Vv Vv 
MISS, 223 280 268 162 165 170 3 ‘ Vv 
MO. 496 532 568 279 281 294 2 Vv Vv 
MONT. 104 107 NA 57 64 72 V Vv 
NEB. 134 140 140 BS 95 95 
NEV, 63 73 84 37 43 49 2 
ONLY 
N. H. 78 72 85 33 35 36 an... 
N. J. 465 518 567 293 340 368 Vv 
N. M. 176 222 251 106 90 128 2 Vv Vv 
N. Y, 1,972 2,101 2,341 1,532 1,608 1,903 \ V 
N. C 610 628 598 353 361 377 3 V Vv 
N. D 112 116 120 56 59 62 2 1 V 
OHIO 929 918 NA 693 684 Na 3 
OKLA, 406 425 435 246 248 254 2 \ Vv 
ORE. 339 353 367 185 184 187 Vv Vv 
PA, 1,161 1,330 1,600 863 840 1,100 3 Vv 
R. 1. 8 103 NA 60 77 WA 3 Vv 
» < 258 326 326 184 200 210 - V V 
$s 
S. D. 98 108 m1 41 43 48 — 
ONLY / 
TENN, 375 385 450 271 274 284 3 am 0 sy 
TEX. 1,025 1,055 1,222 669 691 715 
UTAH 136 140 150 76 80 85 2 \ Vv 
VT. 66 82 90 37 39 41 Vv Vv 
VA, 415 430 440 257 263 268 Vv Vv 
WASH. 503 548 595 373 405 468 31% 
W.VA, 225 235 253 160 152 172 2 
wis. 497 579 650 371 376 388 v Vv 
wyo., 72 78 2A 36 39 42 2 
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, for Record Spen 








Raised gas tox 4¢-6¢, raise cig. 2¢, withholding, 
raise income tox rates 

Withholding 

None 


Perhaps broaden sales base, raise cig., gas, utili- 
ties, pari-mutuels, inheritance, corp. franchise 


Session in tia ihies likely but tolk not jelled 
5¢ 5¢ None 
2 5 Higher sales tax—2 % -3 % 
6 6% Raise gasoline tax 
6 Raise personal income tax, impose tobacco fax, 
raise corp. franchise, severance on oil 
6 impose cigarette tax, revise sales tax bases 
3 6 None 
3 5 None 
5 7 None 
& 6%, None 
4 6 Repeal income tax credit, raise cig, tax 1¢ 
3 5 Speculation: Perhaps raise sales tax & plug loop- 
holes, raise luxury excise taxes 
3 6 None 
3 6 Raise individual, corporate income or cig. taxes 
4 5 Reduce 2/2 % sales tax to 2% 
3 7 Not in session 
8 7 None 
5 7 Talk of raising sales tax to 4% 
3 6 None 
6 S% Passed withholding, proposed 3% sales tax 
5 6 New corporate & personal income tex or raise 
sales tax 3% -4% 
a 5 Withholding, raised individual & corporate rates, 
raise cig. 4¢-5¢ 
6 7 Not in session 
2 3 Raise beer & Liquor, new 2% use tox, raise cig. 
tax 2¢-3¢, raise gas 2¢ 
eB 6 Disallow fed. tex as deduction, corp. license, 
lower rates out, raise inc, tox, beer tax 
a 7 None 
3 6 None 
3 6 l¢ gas tax 
5 & None 
5 6 None 
3 a 
7 
6 
5 





& 6% Withholding 
6 Raise income tax; impose tobacco tax 
.- | 5 Raise sales tax 3%-3 1 %, broaden it, raise toe 
bacco tox, intangible persona! property tax 
‘5 6 Talk of income tax 
3 7 Withholding, raise ind & corp. inc. tox 
3% 6 Broaden sales tax base, raise cigarette tax 
. 7 None 
5 5 Raise corp. franchise tax, severance on gas 
4 6 Broaden sales tax base, withholding 
5 6% None—but maybe gas tax 
6 Not in session 
5 6% Raise sales to 4% 
5 6 None—tolk of gas tax 1¢, individual income fox 
5 6 Awaiting study 
3 3 None 
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(Story starts on page 116) 


ing 


1951: raised sales tax 2% -3 % 


1957: slight raises on income, motor vehicle, liquor, motor fuel, poll, 
insurance premium, hunting & fishing taxes 
1956: added use tax 


1957: raised sales, income and severance taxes 
1953: raised gas tax 41/2-6¢ 


1954: raised ton mile tax on trucks, income tax on oil & gas producers 
1955: raised gas tax 


1957: new corporate income tax, raised personal income tax 
1957: sales tax base broadened, raised tax on deeds, intangibles 


1955: raised income, sales taxes on tobacco, gas, liquor 
1955: adopted withholding 


1955: raised sales tax 2 %to 2/2. % 


1957: started withholding gross income tax, raised gas tax 


1957: reduced sales & income taxes 
1958: increased sales tax 2% to 2/2 % 


1958: extended income tax credit, raised taxes on motor. carriers 
1958: raised gas severance tax 


1957: raised sales tax 2-3 % 


1958: imposed 3 ¢ cigarette tax, raised personal income, sales taxes 


1958: raised gas, cigarette taxes 
1953: imposed business activities tax, mainly on manufacturers 


1955: added 15% surtax on iron Gre, imposed 15% tobacco products tax 


1958: cut income tax, broadened sales tax base, raised cig. tax 


1951: raised gas tax 2¢ to 3¢ 


1957: raised corp, license 3%~-5 %, income and severance taxes 


1957: raised cigarette & gas taxes 
1955: enacted sales tox 


1957: raised gas tax 1¢ 
1958: imposed 1 4% % corporate income tax, raised gas tax 1¢ 


1957: raised uranium tax 
1958: permitted ind, inc. tax credit to lapse 


1957: reduced corp. inc. tax formula 
1957: increased severance tox on oil, 


1956: raised cigarette tax 1¢ 


1953: gos tax 1¢ temporarily 


1957: reduced income tax 
1956: imposed 3% sales tax 


1958: raised gas tax by 2¢, cigarette tax by 2¢ 
1951: imposed sales tax 


1957: raised gas tax 1¢ 
1955: raised and broadened soles fax 


1955: raised franchise, cig., gas, beer taxes 

1957: withholding for non-residents 

1957: raised gas tax 

1948: raised individual & corporate income faxes 
1955: raised sales tax from 3 % 

1958: increased gross sales tax & insurance premiums 
1957: raised cig. tax 1¢ 

1951: gas tax raised from 4¢ 
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Saginaw Screw 
perates 


75-TON BALDWIN TESTER 
with 


5 H.P. iNSTEAD OF15 








When you can cut power requirements 66% you give your 
product a lot more *Sales Appeal—and that's just what 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has done by switching from an acme 
thread to a pre-loaded Saginaw b/b Screw. What's more, it 
speeds up cycling and ends fretting corrosion, too. 


The truly amazing ability of the Saginaw Screw to convert 
rotary motion to linear motion with over 90% efficiency is 
saving power, space, weight and assuring smoother, more 
dependable performance in countless products from miniature 
electronic controls to giant production equipment. 


Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your products that 
vital new Sales Appeal you're looking for right now. To find 
out, write or telephone Saginaw Steering Gear Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan — world's 
largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 


oe 


Give your products natn 
NEW —_— oS aa 


WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE <a an 
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(Story starts on page 114) 


The tables on the preceding pages 
show the various approaches towards 
taxing and spending that +6 states are 
taking this year. However the ap- 
proaches differ, one pattern emerges: 
Both taxes and spending are setting 
new records this fiscal year, and will 
reach even higher peaks in the next 
one. 

[he Business WEEK table publishes 
for the first time anywhere estimates 
of state finances on a current basis. 
Up-to-date data never have been avail- 
able before because of the baffling 
variety of state financial methods. What 
one state puts into its budget, another 
has in a special fund. Some have many 
more earmarked funds than others. In 
some state capitals, figures are kept 
centrally; in others, they are not. To 
be fair to all states, you have to sift 
through all their figures and standardize 
them. Only the Census Bureau does 
that, and its figures are necessarily a 
year old. 

The figures in the BUSINESS WEEK 
tabulation have been computed by the 
states themselves on a basis comparable 
with the Census Bureau’s figures. For 
example, “general expenditures” take 
in more than budgeted figures; but 
they do not include state-owned liquor 
monopolies or insurance trust funds. 
“Tax collections” are all taxes levied by 
the state and its agencies. They do 
not include non-tax sources. 

The tabulation shows that for every 
state that is trying to hold the line, 
another is yielding to pressure for 
greater expenditures. 
¢ Records—Every year has set new rec- 
ords, but the annual rates of growth 
have fluctuated. A flood of tax legis- 
lation in 1955 helped boost tax collec- 
tions by more than 15% in fiscal 1956. 
Fewer tax changes in 1957 and the re- 
cession held fiscal 1958 collections to 
$14.9-billion. The 2.6% increase over 
the previous year was the smallest since 
World War II. 

BUSINESS WEEK’s figures from all 49 
state capitals show that tax collections 
in the current fiscal year are likely to 
exceed $15.4-billion (a 3.9% increase). 
While the business recovery and 1958 
tax changes served to pick up the 
growth of the aggregate again, collec- 
tions in eight states will be off from 
the previous year, and three will be 
even. 
¢ Switch—The slowdown in state reve- 
nue comes at a time when the growth, 
shift, and age redistribution of popula- 
tion has stepped up demands for ex- 
penditures. States face the fact 
that the numbers of old and young 
people have increased faster than the 
nation as a whole. That means that the 
number requiring education or welfare 
payments has expanded more rapidly 
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CLIC in time... 


... like the proverbial “stitch”, closes gaps for indus- 
trial Traffic Managers. 


CLIC saved shipping time recently on a car roll- 
ing towards the right city, but routing was incom- 
plete for the required delivery. A costly delay and 
great inconvenience would have resulted if con- 
signee’s Traffic Manager had not been notified of 
this. But, fortunately for him, the shipment was 
moving on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Right after CLIC teletyped the car movement 


information to the C&O traffic office at destinatio 
a phone call to the Traffic Manager got a warn 
thanks and instructions to complete the routing iv 
plenty of time. 


CLIC (Car Location Information Cente: 
C&O’s all-teletype reporting system which can giv: 
the location of any car on C&O tracks at any time 

Shippers are finding CLIC of tremendous valu: 


in many ways. Is your Traffic Department making 
full use of it? 


Write for your copy of a booklet describing CLIC in detail. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3800 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


& O 


AN D WATCH 











It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 
San Bernardino County in Southern California 
(America’s largest county, B.A.) 

We will custom tailor to your indi- 
vidual requirements, confidential 
market research studies, site analy- 
Sis facts, regional data and any 
other requested material. No obli- 

gation, of course. 


Write on your company letterhead, in 
confidence to. . 


Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept BW-2, 
San Bernardino, California 


(a _— ae 
WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


Changing your address? 
Subscribing? 
Renewing a subscription? 








Requesting information? 


Then, be sure to send your 
postal zone number when writ- 
ing. 


And not just to us. Use the 
zone number in every address 
that needs it. 


To speed the mails, the Post 
Office has created postal zones 
in 106 cities. 


So, if you live in a city with 
postal delivery zones, please 
help us get your mail to you 
quicker. Always use your zone 
number when writing. 


This Advertisement donated in 
the interest of better postal 
service. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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than the number in the work force who 
pay the taxes. 

So state budget-drafters face the 
problems of a slowdown in tax collec- 
tions, accelerated expenditures, drained 
surplus from previous years, and deficits 
in current operations. In some cases, 
new governors are taking the rap for 
huge tax proposals because their states 
failed to enact major tax additions in 
the past few years. 

When the shooting is over, 1959 
will probably come closer to 1955 
than to 1957 in the amount of tax 
legislation; and fiscal 1960 should begin 
to show the effects. 

From the rundown of proposed tax 
legislation, two things become clear: 

e States are so conscious of the in- 
tensive competition for new industry 
that they have been reluctant to raise 
taxes on business. 

¢ Sensitive to public opposition to 
tax increases, budget makers have con- 
centrated on “painless” ways to raise 
money. 
¢ Proposals—Massachusetts is the only 
state in which the governor advocates 
a sales tax, and it doesn’t have a good 
chance. Of the 33 states levying a gen- 
eral sales tax, 30 find it their biggest 
moneymaker. But union opposition is 
strong, based on the grounds that the 
sales tax hits poor and rich equally. A 
few states may raise their rates, but 
more probably will simply include com- 
modities and services now exempt. 

Michigan, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia are considering an individual 
income tax, while a larger number of 
states intend merely to raise rates. Ef- 
forts to withhold the income tax are 
under way in six states. 

California, Colorado, and Oregon— 
which do not impose a tax on cigarettes 
—propose to join the 44 states that do. 
Only tobacco-growing — states—North 
Carolina and Virginia—would be left 
out. 

Texas, which depends more on the 
oil and gas severance tax than on any 
other source, wants to raise the rate on 
gas—but not on oil. Texas figures that 
cilmen have enough trouble with im- 
ported crude. 
¢ Chances—How well governors come 
off depends partly on whether their 
legislature is controlled by the same 
party—although this in itself isn’t al- 
ways final. 

One factor that persuades men 
such as New York’s Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller and Ohio’s Michael V. DiSalle 
to go after tax increases is that they 
want to wean their states away from 
borrowing for capital outlays. But there 
is no unanimity on this. Gov. Abraham 
A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, who is dis- 
satisfied with the piecemeal construc- 
tion of projects out of current income, 
wants to substitute “pay-as-you-grow” 
for “pay-as-you-go.” ND 








To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: sen 


Published: weekly — closes 11 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication, 
Send to office nearest you 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Canadian planning and purchasing executive 
wishes contact American company desirous 
establishing Canadian subsidiary. PW-9797, 
Business Week. 

Young man, 36, educated, seeks position re- 
quiring unusual ability to see the big picture, 
to organize and direct, and to have guts. 
$15-18,000. PW-1020, Business Week. 


Overseas Operation Sales Executive Avail- 
able. Young but with fourteen years success- 
ful sales experience in retail, wholesale and 
industrial sales. Last two and a half years 
in Latin America. Thorough knowledge of ad- 
vertising, merchandising and warehousing. 
At present general sales manager of a multi- 
million dollar Venezuelan manufacturing firm. 
For complete resume write: Sales Executive, 
Oficina Clara Dunn, Edificio Galipan A-4-A, 
Ave. Francisco de Miranda, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 
Metal-Working. Southern textile supply 
manufacturer having surplus electroplating 
capacity (especially hard chromium) wishes 
to contact Northern or Eastern Firm requir- 
ing plating and desiring to locate in the 
South (Facilities brochure available) P. O. 
Box 295, Greensboro, Nerth Carolina. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 








Comprehensive reports on Corporations Am. 
or Foreign for your investment planning. 
Free—Write Pyne, Kendall & Hollister, c/o 
Z. J. Dalski, 52 Wall Street, N. Y. 5. Mem- 
bers N.Y.S.E. and A.S.E. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
“What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Blidg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 





Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 

Will Buy idea-invention or small business. 
P. O. Box 31 Greenfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 

















Sales Letters—6 “Psychological Master- 
pieces”’ that will get results, as Blue Chip 
firms rated AAA-1 will testify: $250. Robt. 
E. Jackson, 6309 N. Albany Ave., Chicago 
45, Ill. 





NOW ... a one inch adver- 
tisement can reach a potential 
buyer for 4/10,000 of $1.00!! 
Inch Rate — Circulation = 4/10,000 of $1.00 


Yes. at this low price, a one inch ad- 
vertisement in ths new NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK offers you the oppor- 
tunity and market to sell, rent or lease 
your real property. 


For further details write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N, Y. 
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THE TREND 





Why the Treasury Is in Trouble 


The grave situation facing the U.S. Treasury was 
brought to the public’s attention last week when 
Pres. Eisenhower announced that the Administra- 
tion might have to ask Congress to lift the 444% 
ceiling now prevailing on the interest rate on new 
government marketable bonds. For the Treasury 
has been experiencing increasing difficulty in its 
borrowing despite its willingness to pay attractive 
rates. 

The present crisis has been building since last 
summer, when the Federal Reserve revealed that it 
was shifting to a restrictive credit policy to combat 
inflation. 

In times of tight money, the very existence of a 
ceiling on rates becomes a positive handicap to the 
Treasury, because rates promptly gravitate toward 
the limit. The ceiling is an arbitrary restriction that 
hampers the Treasury’s financing task. 

But the lifting of the ceiling is no panacea, and 
under present circumstances, is almost superfluous. 
With the Fed and Treasury voicing their fears of 
inflation, few investors are interested in long-term 
bonds. The amount of funds that the Treasury can 
raise in the long-term market is always limited, and 
if rates are raised, it runs the risk of drawing funds 
that would otherwise be used for housing and 
capital spending. 

There is no simple solution to the Treasury’s 
problem. On one hand, it has no choice but to raise 
the funds to pay for the programs voted by Con- 
gress. On the other, it must raise the money under 
the handicap of the debt limit and the interest rate 
ceiling set by Congress. Thus, when the Fed is pur- 
suing a restrictive policy, it cannot go to market on 
terms or times of its own choosing. 

The result is that the Treasury has had to resort 
to short-term financings. So far, at least, this route 
has not been inflationary, because corporations, flush 
with cash, have bought its obligations. But as busi- 
ness activity increases, it is probable that companies 
will cash in their securities; this means the Treasury 
will have to sell increasing amounts of short-term 
issues to the banks, which is inflationary. 

It is the position of the Fed and the Treasury 
that higher interest rates are essential to fight the 
threat of inflation and safeguard the dollar. They are 
particularly concerned about foreign fears of a 
deterioration in the dollar, and feel that we must 
demonstrate our resistance to inflation by whole- 
hearted reliance on orthodox credit controls. 

Unfortunately, the record of the last few years 
gives little assurance that this will work. During 
the 1955-57 boom, the Fed’s general controls over 
credit did restrict the money supply, but they failed 
to halt the wage and price spiral. At the same time, 
rates on long-term bonds practically doubled, but 
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this did not result in a stronger market; on the con- 
trary, the long-term bond market hardly exists. 

To repeat this process seems likely to destroy the 
government market completely and further weaken 
confidence in the dollar. Equally important, it 
threatens to curtail our growth at a time when 
growth is essential. 

Instead of relying on methods that have already 
been used and found wanting, it would be wise to 
explore what other means are available. The use of 
specific controls over credit should be considered; 
and we must decide what amount of money is re- 
quired to insure growth without inflation. 

This does not entail any diminution in the Fed’s 
power. In fact, it would give new responsibility to 
monetary management. More and more, it is being 
recognized that we are not confronted with the 
orthodox type of inflation which can be controlled 
by orthodox monetary policy. What we need is some 
clear new thinking and bold new action to put the 
Treasury’s house in order. 


The Shorter Week 


On the surface, there’s a certain plausibility to 
the AFL-CIO proposal for putting U.S. industry 
on a 35-hour week as a means of wiping out unem- 
ployment. The shorter work week is a perfectly legi- 
timate goal for union leaders to seek. And, in fact, 
the steady reduction in the length of time that a 
man must work to earn his living has been one of the 
great achievements of the U.S. economic system. 

But to jump to the 35-hour week now or at any 
time in the near future would be asking for trouble. 
It’s perfectly true, as the unions argue, that the 
spread of automation and other technical improve- 
ments in industry has increased worker productivity. 
But the benefits of this higher productivity already 
have been passed along to the workers in the form 
of higher wages. In fact, wages have gone up faster 
than productivity in recent years. 

In the markets of the world, U.S. goods, with 
their high labor costs, are already at a disadvantage. 
In more and more cases, we are losing out to com- 
peting industries abroad, and this is at least partly 
responsible for the way the balance of trade has 
been running against us (page 107). 

Labor leaders will have to recognize that they 
can’t have it all ways at once. To shorten the work 
week now by fiat wouldn’t help solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. Unless it was accompanied by a new 
increase in productivity—not already offset by wage 
increases—it would simply increase the labor costs 
of U.S. industry. At home, that would increase the 
dangers of inflation. Abroad it would put U.S. goods 
at even greater disadvantage. 
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NE OF THE first machines of its kind 
ever installed, Crown Zellerbach’s 
big No. 2 Paper Machine at Port Angeles, 
Washington, has had a long and produc- 
tive life. It’s still rolling newsprint out of 
Western woods after many years of service. 


To stretch the life of this major capital 
investment and to avoid costly shutdowns, 
maintenance engineers must be alert to 
improved methods of warding off wear. 
Selecting the right lubricants plays a big 
part. 


One example: when this block-long ma- 
chine was installed, certain gears required 


CROWN ZELLERBACH gets record service out of a 
papermaking machine with the help of a product of Shell Research 


grease as the lubricant. After long and 
severe use, however, it was suggested that 
conversion to an oil system would give 
better protection and cut maintenance 
time. When the change was made, a Shell 
industrial oil was recommended. It proved 
successful, and resulted in a sharp reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 


Deveiopment of better lubrication 
methods for the machines of industry is 
another example of the leadership of Shell 
Research. This kind of research adds value 
to every product you buy under the Shell 
name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on She// Industrial Products 
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C srwair SSO and BOO et-limena. 


YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 


Years ahead in every detail, Convair Jet-Liners are leaders for the new jet age . . . designed 
with precision and crafted to perfection! The ultimate in modern engineering concepts! 
The very finest expression of elegance and comfort! Advanced beyond all other means of 
transportation, Convair 880 and 600 Jet-Limers, the world’s fastest passenger planes, will 


be years ahead for years to come! 


CONVAIR 
aovision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 of 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 
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